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A SCOTTISH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER L 
THE OUTLAW. 


THe warm sun of an autumh day was pouring 
down upon a scene of infinite beauty. 

A broad expanse of green sloped gently towards 
@ miniature lake, over whose still bosom hung the 
drooping branches of green trees, and on whose 
margin stood a cottage of humble and even unsafe 
8} pearance. 

It was a rude hut, indeed, which seemed to have 
teen built hurriedly from rough p'anks hewn from 
the trees of the woods which waved darkly 
beyoud. 

Above this scene the blue mountains reared their 
giant heads. here overshadowing a portion of the 


| 
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the green glades 

There was scarcely a cloud in the sky. 

It was oue of those splendid days which Nature 
preseuts as with in Autumn, to repay us for the 
loss of the glorious Summer, and the apprvach of 
the desolate Winter. 

Everything around seemed baskiug in the sun— 
trees, lakelet, grass—as if they were living things, 
taking their last farewell of the genial gud. 

But, if everything around the cottage was still 
and inactive, within was all life and bustle. 

The inmates of the cottage were two—an old 
Woman and a young girl. 

The former must have seen gome seventy 
winters, while the latter cuuld scarcely have 
exceeded seventeen years. 

The old woman was bent aud wrinkled, and 
yellow, and her scant hair was hidden beneath a 
heavy white cap. 


as it were with light and gladuess. | 


But. it was shrill and harsh from age only. 
A kindly light beamed from her eye, and a smile 


ever and anon broke over her aged lips, as she 


watched the movements of the pretty damsel, who 
was rapidly preparing a meal. 

This damsel was a stranye contrast to her. 

She was of medium height, with blue eyes and 
dark hair, and a round and elastic form. 

Dressed plainly, with hair braided neatly over 
her brow; with a low black boddice, and tartan 
petticoat, just short enough to show her ankle, she 
was the impersonation of sweetness aud simpli- 
city. 
“Do you think they will come, grandmother ?” 
said the girl, in pure English dialect. ‘They seem 
rather late.” 

The old woman smiled, and shook her head. 

“ Never fear, Barbara, never fear!” she answered, 
“ Archie Macdonald has not seen his lady-love for a 
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week past, and Helen Forfair will not be likely to 
iss an appointment. 
ot Poor “Archie !” said Barbara, as a visible blush 
mantled on her check as she spoke the pame. 
“ Poor Archie, I know he is innocent! What a 
disgrace it is to Sir Andrew Forfair, that he should 
help to hunt him down, and give him no chance of 
ving his guiltlessness.” 

“ Never mind, Barbara, never mind,” said the old 
woman, cheerily, ‘Time will bring that to pass. 
Fortune does not intend him for one of her unfor- 
tunate children; but listen! there isthe sound of 
horses’ feet. She is coming.” 

The young girl approached the door and looked 
out. 

Over the glade a lady was approaching on horse- 
back—a young lady, not many months, indeed, the 
senior of Barbara Freshfield. 

Reining up her horse—hot and steaming with 
fatizue—she sprang lightly from his back, and 
tying him to the wicket, entered the cottage. 

She was exquisitely dressed, and one attired as 
she was would have certainly hesitated to enter 
such a place had it not becu uy on some most impor- 
tant errand, 

The cottage interior and its furniture were ccr- 
tainly beth rude; and though clean, the style of 
cleanliness was scarcely in aveordance with the 
ideas of one who had been used to Porfair Castle. 

But Helen Forfair thought of nothing but the 
object of her mission. 

“Ts Archibald come ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“No, my lady,” said the old woman, respectfully, 
‘he’s late to-day. Maybe he’s beard something 
which makes it prudent fur him to delay. Be sure 
he'll come though, lady : he’s not likely to stand the 
chance of losing a sight of your bonnie face.” 

Helen Forfair sat down on cue of the rude chairs 
without replying. 

The old woman proceeded: 

“Is your father well, lady ?” 

‘* Yes, Maggie Freshfield ; yes, he’s well,” returned 
Helen, with a sigh; “ but he’s terribly angered with 
me to-day. He found at the Castle a letter from 
Macdonald, and he’s been like a madman ever 
sinew. He declares he will have Lim hanged if ever 
be comes within arm’s-length of him.” 

“And your sister Jessie—is she still at the 
Castle ?” 

“Yes, Maggie; she is there; but she is very 
iil She seems pining for something, and daily 
grows more pale. Poor girl! Ido not wonder at 
it. The life we lead at the Castle is not a gentle 
one; and I, who have doulle her spirit, can scarce 
endure it.” 

As she finished speaking, the door was opened, 
and a young man entered. 

He was a tall, well-built fellow, dressed in the 
kilt and tartan, and wearing by his side a heavy 
sword, made rather for use than for ornament. 

His face was handsome, bis eyes and hair darker 
than is usual in Scotland, and his woice was melo- 
dious, as well as manly. 

Helen Forfair, who was there to meet him, was 
in every way worthy of his love. 

She was taller than Barbara, with deep blue 
eyes, and golden hair, hanging in long wayward 
ringlets over her beautifully-formed shoulders. 
"Her mouth was full, and cherry red; her face 
oval, her complexion delicate. 

A heightened colour was on her cheek, and upon 
hia, too, as they welcomed one another; and, draw- 
ing her arm trough his, he led her out into the 
glade, where, by edge of the Iskelut, they sat 
down. 

“ Yon are late to-day, Archie,” <he said. “ What 
has detained you?” 

He hesitated # moment. 

“ bave had mission—en important misston—to 
attend to,” he said. “ Nothing but that would keep 
me from you, Helen.” 

“May I not know it 2” she asked, archly. 

“ No, love; this once I must keep a secret from 
you, for it ig the secret ef another, and affects not 


family, bat But tell me, dearest, is 
Sir Andrew at the Castle ?” 


“Yes, Archie, he is; and is as stern and angry 
as ever.” 

Macdonald smiled. 

“ As it is but # week since I saw you last, sweet 
Helen,” he said, “ it is scareely to be supposed he 
is much altered; but tell me, dear one, does he re- 


tire early ?” 
Helen glanced at him fin wonder. 
“ What can you ly wish to know that for, 


Archie?” she pretty eyes. 
“Because I must come this very night to the 
Castle, and see Duncan Glendower.” 


Helen’s eyes lost at once their look of sweet sur- 
prise, and settled into a stony stare; her cheeks 
paled, her bosom heaved, and she clasped her hands 
convulsively together. 

“Are you in earnest, Archie?” she murmured, 
“that you speak of coming to the Castle—you, an 
outlaw, against whom every man’s hand is turned, 
and who is my father’s deadiiest foe. Why jest 
about so terrible a subject ?” 

Macdonald drew her gently towards him. 

“Helen, dearest,” he said, firmly, ‘I am not 
jesting—it is absolutely necessary that I should sce 
Duncan Glendower this night. I know he is too 
ill to move out; I must see him in his room.” 

“But how can you obtain admission?” asked 
Helen. ‘“ There is not one in the Castle who does 
not know your features. You are risking life, 
honour, everything by this visit. Let me take 
your message to Duncan; but do not—do not incur 
this dreadful hazard!” 

Macdonald smiled. 

“ My dear Ilelen,” he said, “ believe me that even 
to you I canuot trust this message. But I do—I 
niust trust to you for what is far more important 
—and that is for my entrance into the Castle.” 

She trembled violently. 

“ Trust to me!” she said, faintly. 
assist you?” 

“ Your window overlooks the battloments. Helen, 
think you I have forgotten that—think you, too, 
that 1 have forgotten how ounce before you fastened 
a rope to a cannon, and how I clambered up to 
your room 

* Yes, dear Archie,” returned Helen, “I re- 
member it as vividly as you can; nevertheless, I 
have not forgotten that it was with the utmost 
difticulty that you escaped with life. Do not trust 
to it again—do not, for my sake—for the sake of 
my love!” 

Archibald gazed at the beautiful girl almost in 
anger, as she spoke thus, 

“ Helen,” he said, “I cap teil you thus much: 
My honour is engaged in this enterprise. H I do 


“Tlow can I 


not see Duncan Glendower this night, my very | 
safety will be compromised. You may refuse to | 
admit me; but if so, my life may be on your, 
Lead.” 

Helen’s eyes fil’) vith tears, 

“ Dear Archie,” sie wurmured, “if it is so, you 
must come; though, belicve me, I tremble for your 
safety. At what time am I to expect you?” 

“ At ten.” 

“Shall you be alone ?” 

“T shall ascend the rope by myself; but below I 
shall havea trusty band, who will attack the Castle 
if I am in danger. You must have the rope in 
readiness as before.” 

“ Yes, I will not fail. Jessie will be with me, 
and will watch while I perform my task.” 

“You can trust Jessie ?” he said, inquiringly. 

“ Yes—with my life and yours,” returned Helen. 
“ She loves you as a brother.” 

Of the plan suggested by Archibald Macdonald, 
nothing more was said. 

They talked now of their own love, their own 
hopes, and for awhile Helen Forfair forgot the im- 
minvent danger which both she and her lover would 
run that night. 

The day began to wane. 

Twilight began to gatber over the mountains, 
and a mist seemed to roll down into the valleys and 
gather round the land and the lakelet, as if to shut it 
out from the eyes of those whuse iuterest it was to 
seek and destroy the outlaw. 

Barbara I"reshfield bad just emerged from the cot- 
tage to warn the lovers that it was time to prepare 
for a homeward journey, when a@ dull sound was 
heard, rumbling like feint and distant thunder over 
the tops of the blue hills. 

Yet it could not be thunder, neither could it be 
the sighing of the wind. 

What eould it be then, but the sound of men’s 
voices, and the trampling of their feet, and the clank- 
ing of horses’ hoofs. 

Barbara glanced upwards towards a ledge of rock 
which formed the termination of the road from For- 
fair Castle. 

From this point, down to a glade near the hut, 
a rough and abrupt descent, down whiclf a horse 
would have found é¢ difficult to travel upon ordinary 
occasions, but which had nevertheless seen in its 
time the descent of @ thousand troopers. 

A vague presentiment of evil tock possession of 
Barbares mind. Amidet the shades of the gathering 
night & was of course impossible to distinguish the 
forms of any enemies who might be approaching. 

Nevertheless, Barbara fancied that she could per- 


ceive shadowy forms moving along the road, and 


taking up positions whence they could observe tLe 
movements of those in the glade beneath. 

Acting upon the impulse of the moment, Barbara 
rushed towards the lovers. 

“ Fly !—fly!" she cried; “ your enemies aro 
around you; sce, they are gathering on the moun- 
tain slopes.” 

Archibald Macdonald, true to his instinct, sprarg 
to his feet, and placed his hand upon his sword. 

“Helen!” be cried, “leave me. Danger is for 
me alone, not for you. In one moment more, t!.o 
mountain slopes and the glades will be alive with 
my followers. They come expecting to find mo 
single-handed, they will return cursiug themselves 
for their want of forethought.” 

While speaking, he had led Helen Forfair to the 
door of the cottage. 

ifcre he was met by Maggie Freshfield. 

“Take ler, Maggie,” he said; “hide her *> 
the back room, where no one will search for }... ° 

Theu be turned to Helen and embraced ber + - 
derly. 

“ Adien, Helen,” he said, “IT will take your 
horse to ail me in escaping. If they find you her: 
say that the Outlaw Macdonald stole it from you. 
Adieu, adicu, till ten to-night.” 

Ife then sprang upon the horse’s back, and draw- 
ing a whistle from his belt, gave forth a shrill ery, 
which re-echoed from hill to hill. 

In an instant the place was alive with arn: 
men. 

From the rocks, from the ground, from the very 
trees themselves they seemed to spring, until tle 
outlaw was surrounded by a band of desperate men, 
who, in that coutined space, could have defied as 
army. 

He had acted quickly, but only just in time. 

Searcely had his band responded to his call, when 
down from the ledge of rocks swarmed the fol- 
lowers of Sir Andrew Forfair, with Sir Andrew at 
their Lead, 

As svon as they reached the margin of the lakelet, 
they set light to a dozen torches, which at first 
flickered faiutly over the still waters, and then cast 


'a dull red glare over the green sward, the wavelets, 


and the rocks, throwing out in bold relief agains: 
the sky the jagged penks of the mountains. 

“Sir Andrew.” cricd the outlaw, advancing. 
“you have come hither expecting to see me alone! 
You are wrovg! [I am surrounded by a hundred 
trusty friends. [et me pass, or it will be the worso 
for you and yours !" 

The glare of the torches was full upon his face 
as he spoke, and Sir Andrew Forfair saw determi- 
nation written iu every live of his features. 

Yet the light was not sufficient to enable him to 
see how true were the outlaw’s words. 

“ T have come here,” he cried, “to arrest you on 
a charge of felony. Those who are with you will 
do well to abandon the cause of one who is in- 
volved in crime.” 

A derisive laugh was tke response to this. 

Archibald spoke again. 

“Those around me are not to be intimidated ty 
empty words. Weare double your number. Give 
way, therefore, aud let us piss.” 

During the pause which ensued, Archibald had 
time to give @ whispered order, and as no sign of 
moving appeared on the side of Sir Andrew's men, 
this order was carried out. 

Suddenly, before any one was aware of their in- 
tention, the outlaws rushed forward, the torches 
were seized from the hands of those who bore them, 
and flung into the water, where they hissed loudly, 
and were extinguished. 

Then, with a loud cry of triumph, the outlaws 
dashed up the slope, and disappeared in the shadow 
of the night. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


BEForE narrating the strange and exciting events 
which followed Sir Andrew Forfair’s visit to the 
Witch’s Glade, as the mountain dell was named by 
the dwellers in the surrounding highlands, we mus: 
explain somewhat the position of the various actur. 
in our drama. 

Sir Andrew Forfair was a Scottish chieftain of 
ancient lineage, residing in a castle situated in one 
of the wildest spots in Perthshire. 

His castle, perched on the edge of a rock, over- 
bung Lake Lothven on one side, while on the ether, 
it was overshadowed by a lofty range of mountain. 

Forfair Castle was an ancient—a very ancient 
place, and was venerated by the dwellers in its 
neighbourhood—in fact, far more than the ‘aird 
wh» inhabited it. 
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Tradition had been busy with its name, and 
whispers of strange deeds were connected with its 
rugged battlements and the dark waters beneath 
them. 

About ten years prior to the date of my story— 
that is in 1734—Sir Andrew Forfair had taken into 
his service one Leonard Porson, an Englishman, 
who had been recommended to him by an old 


friend. 
This Leonard Porson was installed as steward, 


and his son, whom he brought with him, soon in- | 


gratiated himself so far with the Baronct that he 
was allowed to act totwards Lim in the capucity of 
amanueusis. 

Porson was a man about forty-five, with a clean 
shaven face, a mild manner, and a voice which had 
been trained to flattery. 

he son was a hard, uncouth fellow enough in 
appearance; but he had to all appearances inherited 
some of his father’s nnctiousness; and cou! seem, 
at such times as were convenient, as mild and cour- 
teous as he. 

To these two, accordingly, the family affairs were 
committed; and Sir Andrew began to congritulate 
himself upon having escaped the necessity cf seeing 
after his troublesome money matters. 

Leonard Porson and his sen had been in the ser- 
vice of the Laird of Forfair some five years, when 
an addition was made to the household, in the per- 
son of Archibald Macdonald, his nephew, then a 
youth of eighteen. 

Archibald was a fine, high spirited youth, and 
soon wou yolden opinions of himself from all. 


It was not long before Helen Forfair, then seven- - 


teen, found that her heart had irrevecably flown to 
the dark-eyed youth. 


To this love match Sir Andrew made no ob- | 


jection. 


Archibald was his own kinsman; this was 


enough to settle his claims to good lineage; his , 


father was poor. but then Helen would be rich. 

So he petted the youth whom his daughter loved, 
and gradually displaced the hired amanuensis for 
one who laboured for love. 

Leonard and Henry Porson soon saw their in- 
fluence waning; and looked, therefore, with no 
favourable eyes upon him who was supplanting 
them. 

In their own evil hearts they had concocted a 
scheme to enrich themselves, and the presence of 
this ingenuous youth foiled their plans. 

Sir Audrew Forfair—prior to the calamity of 
which we shall have occasion to speak—was a 
generous-hearted man ; genial, to a degree, aud re- 
garded by poor and rich as a benefactor and a 
friend. 

Unfortunately, moreover, he was somewhat care- 
less in the management of his money matters; and, 
scarcely knowing the extent of his own possessions, 
left them under the absolute control of Leonard and 
Henry Porson. 

These worthies worked in secret accordingly. 

No oue observed their depredations until Archi- 
bald Macdonald arrived at the Castle. 

His clear brain soon detected that something was 
wrong; but he failed to mention the fact to Sir 
Andrew, intending to discover the criminal before 
exposing the crime. 

Not suspecting Leonard or Henry Porson, ho 
one day drew the former aside and spoke to 

The steward always pretended great respect for 
Archibald—spoke in terms of praise of him to Sir 
Andrew, and listened to him on all occasions with 
deference. 

So, although he knew that his own thefts were 
to be the subject of conversation, he paid all 
attention to the words of his employer's nephew. 

“IT was glancing over one of the books the other 
day,” he began, “when I observed that several 
sums which I know have been paid to you for rent, 
have not been entered.” : 

Porson’s countenance expressed great surprise. 

“Indeed!” he said; “can you mention an in- 
stance ?” 

“Yes; take, for example, the case of Margaret 
Freshfield. I have always understood from my 
uncle that she has been exempted from payment of 
any rent for the little cottage she holds. Yester- 
day, however, she spoke to me, and entreated me to 
intercede with Sir Andrew for release from pay- 
ment of a rental which she has been delivering to 
you on every Christmas for the last three years.” 

Mr. Porson turned colour slightly ; yet he smiled, 
blandly. 

“Ah!” he said, “ that would not be included in 
the book you name; that is placed in a separate 
volume under the head of ‘ Annual Payments, &c.’ ” 


For the first time, Archie Macdonald suspected 
that the father and son were conspirators in some 
fraud upon his uncle. 

Though very young, he was a quick observer, 
and he had not failed to notice the pallor which 
had pierced the steward’s bland and amused 
sinile. 

He took care, however, that Porson should not 
understand his suspicions. 

“ Ah!” he said, “that, of course, accounts for the 
omission ; but there is one thing which I would ad- 
viso you to see to, because Sir Andrew would 
be angry if it resulted from your son's ca.ciess- 
ness.” 

“What is that?” asked Porson, with some 
petulance, though he pretended to be much con- 
ceimed. 

“The total sum which Sir Andrew appears en- 
titled to receive is complete, without the addition of 
these annual payments of which you speak.” 

The steward rose. 

The conversation was becoming unpleasant to 
him, aud this cress-examination, he clearly saw, 
would result in Lis own discomfiture. 

“Tam much obliged for your suggestions, Mr. 
Archibald,” he said,—“ very much obliged, indecd. 
I will see my son aboutit at ouce. Have youspoken 
to Sir Andrew yet ?” 

“ No—not as yet.” 

“Will you kindly delay this for a day or s0, 
then?” said Porson, deferentially. “I will see to 
, this at once, as you say Sir Andrew would be cx- 
- vemely angry if be found a mistake, after trusting 
©) much to my power of calculati ns. There is one 
‘con fert, however, Mr. Archibald: no matter how 
| wrong the ficures may be, the money is all right; 
that is comfort, Mr. Archibald, eh—eh? Is it 
not 
| “L hope so,” returned Archie Macdonald, as 
the smiling steward moved himself out of the 
| room. 
| Then, as the door closed, Lhe murmured to him- 
self, 

“ That man is a thief, and he understands that I 
knew it.” 

Never, for one moment, however, did he imagine 
how the conspiracy would end—never did he con- 
ceive that he at last would be the victim of their 
baseness and their treachery. 

So, thinking naturally that the Porsons would 
square their accounts, for fear of exposure and dis- 
missal, he settled himself to the ordinary business 
of the day. 

Not so Leonard Porson. 

On quitting the presence of Archie Macdona!d, his 
face had worn a smile. 

Deadly was the scowl into which this smile turn- 
ed, as Leonard Porson passed along the corridor and 
hurried in search of his son. 

He found him in his room, and he locked the door 
ere he spoke. 

“Tlenry,” he said, “Archibald Macdonald has 
been looking over the books, and visiting the free 
tenants. He has discovered the discrepancies, and 
has this morning spoken to me of it.” 

Henry, less inured to villany than his father, 
trembled and turned pale. 

“Tf he discovers all, Sir Andrew's anger will be 
terrible,” he said; “it would be best to lly.” 

His father smiled scornfully. 

“Fly!” he cried, “no such thing—why skould 
we fly? Ere to-morrow morning I will have de- 
vised a plan by which we can upset the schemes of 
this precious young meddler. Meanwhile, lock 
yourself in this room, and make out a book contain- 
ing the names omitted in the cther volumes, and 
the monies received.” 

Henry gazed at his father in utter amazement. 

“What can be the use of that,” he said, ‘it will 
only aid discovery.” 

“Ask no questions,” returned Mr. Porson. “Trust 
me and you will be safe.” 

That evening Sir Andrew called Archibald tnto 
his study. 

“ Archie,” he said, “I wish a letter taken to Lord 
Burden, in Glasgow. There is no one to whom I 
would rather trust this mission than to yourself; 
and so, Archie, if you will go, I will esteem it a 
kindness, as the contents of t!.e letter are of a secret 
and somewhat dangerous character.” 

Archie flushed with pleasure and pride. 

“TI will gladly undertake the mission,” he said. 
“When do you wish me to start ?” 

“ To-morrow morning.” 

“ Very well, Sir Andrew, I shall be ready.” 

The next morning came, and Archie's horse was 
ready saddled in the court-yard of the castle. 

Archie had taken leave of Helen and was about | 


to depart, when Mr. Porson came pale, and soemincty 
agitated, into Sir Andrew's presence, aud cemandad 
to speak with him. 

“TI have discovered,” he said, “a defalcation in 
the movers. I make no assertions, but 1 woth’ 
wish, ere Mr. Archibald leaves the castle, that you 
search his valise.” 

The worthy chief turned red and then white. 

“Do you mean to say, sir,” he cried, ‘that my 
nephew's a thief?” 

“Tsay nothing,” answered Porson, reproachfuliy, 
“Tonly ask vou to adopt a simple method of die- 
covering what might compromise me and my son.” 

With some reluctance Sir Andrew consented to 
do as his steward asked him. 

The valise was opened, and within it were dis- 
covered two thonsend pounds in bank notes. 

Archibald was ashast at the discovery, but indig- 
nantly declared his innocence. 

Sir Andrew, however, conld hear nothing. 

The apparent ingratitude of his nepkew, 
in an instant to harden his heart. 

Archibald was seized by his orders and ccrveyed 
toan upper rs min the castle, while Henry 
was despatshed with the letter to Lord Burden. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
IN JLOVALDY. 


It was in the dead of night, that Archibald Mace 
donald, stunned and bewildered by the suddenness 
of the calamity which had befallen him, heard s¢- 
proaching his room, a light and stealthy step. 

Inipressed by the base treachery of the Porssna, 
he knew not how tar their hate might lead thezu, go 
he waited, eagerly watching the door. 

In a few moments it cpened gently, and in the 
dim, uncertain light, appeared Jessie Forfair. 

Jessie was @ lovely girl, some eighteen montka 
younger than Ler sister, but cf the same étyie of 
beauty. 

Her eyes were of the same deep blue tint, he: 
complexion of the same rosy hue, her hair brighs 
and golden as her sister's. 

The only difference was, that Jessie wag rather 
shorter, and her figure more inclined to embonnoing 

Jessie crept softly in, aud placed her finger to ner 
lip, as she closed the door stealthily behind hgr. 

“Why are you here Jessie ?” asked Archibald, 
with some emotion. 

No wonder he was moved. 

Her appearance was in itself sufficient to prove, 
that at any rate the two sisters believed in his {n- 
nocence. 

“Tam here to save you,” she said, * you must fly 
at once.” 

Archibald gazed at her in astonishment. 

“Fly!” he said; “ Why should I fly ?” 

“Because to remain here, would be to oour 
death.” 

“You exaggerate, Jessie,” he said, in ne 
danger—my innocence can easily be proved.” 

Jessie sighed deeply. 

“ Alas!" she cried, “it ig not so. Listen, Archie, 
and I wiil tell you the conversation which this even- 
ing took place between Sir Andrew and that fellow, 
Porson. 

“He saw Sir Andrew after dinner. 

“My father was pacingthe room in deep grist 
and agitation, when the steward entered. 

“¢T Lave delayed receiving you until now, Por- 
son,’ he said, ‘becauso my mind was in such 8 
state of turmoil, that I could neither have though) 
nor have understood you. Now I am rasdy 
hear your explanation.’ 

“Mr. Porson began gravely. 

night to rest carly; and wae 
just engaged ia undressing, when I heard @ creake 
ing noise along the passage. 

“*Suspecting I know not what, I opened ihe 
door and glanced out. 

What was my surprise, when I saw Mr. Arct!- 
bald Macdonald creeping along towards the roc mn 
where I keep the money and accounts. 

opened the door; and, presently, 
emerged, leaving the chamber open. 

“+ When le was gone, I also went into the 
and discovered that two chousand pounds—tre 
amount of my surplus rents and other paymeute— 
were missing. 

“6 Having beard that Mr Archibald was to lesve 
the castle this morning, I guessed that he inter. 4 
taking the money with him, and I spoke to you ct 
the valise.’ 

oe Why did you not speak to him. when you saw 
him creeping slong the passare’ sacked Sir 
Andrew. 

thought, perhaps, he had sent by yo 
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returned Porson; but then it struck me that it 
Was or, at any rate, improbable, that 
you should Lave sent hiin on such an errand; and 
J, therefore, deomed it wise to speak to you ere 
Mr. Archibald left the castle.’ 

ws) Andrew paced to aud fro for awhile in terrible 
trritation. 

“J heard and saw all that pussed. 

PT heard timo muttering Unerrateful t v—un- 


geateful bow! no more ia the go 
human heart! [shall wateh over my 
ro see thar they do not betray me!’ 
You not punish this bes, 1 trust, Sir 
Ao taw? the steward, in a hypocritical voice, 


‘Hl is very young. You had best send him away 


from yon without seeing hisi; but no one else 
of bis robbery.’ 

kuow cried my father, (such in- 
not pass wathouta. teal He 
hed, sir—he siall be punished asa warning 
t en! be will be given into 
ti. iv ef the provost! 

‘You must tiv, dear Archie,” added Jessie, 
thie ne time tolo-e! Do, for Helen's sake. thy 

noadudssiom of guilt, Jessie eried 
Ay ‘Post net ivave this place until I 
have acensers, and proved their falseness!” 

“Al cried Jessie, “there is no chance of 


such an event! You cannot prove your innocence 
—you have everything against you—nothing for 
lly then, Archie, while there is yet time! 
Hole entrests you to fly. Leave to us the es- 
tablisliment of veur innocence.’ 

After awLile, the entreaties of the young girl had 
effect: and, {lowing her with stealthy steps, he 
prescd the conider, aud made his way out 
upon a terrace, from which he was enabled to enter 
the gardens. 

ilere Jessie took an affectionate leave of him. 

~ Why dil not Helen come to bid me adieu ?” 

‘She dared not, she is watched,” said Jessie. 

Then he fed away. 

From'that time to the scene we have described 
in our first chapter, Archibald Macdonald had been 
a wauderer and an outcast. 

Sir Audrew Forfair, enraged at the flight of one of 
whom he had resolved to make an example, sent out 
eissaries in every direction thronzhout the High- 
Jau’s. avd « regular hue aud cry was raised against 
the iunoeent man. 

Vinding himself besieged, as it were, on every 
side, and fiuding the codon drawn more closely 
around him every hour, he adopted the desperate 
resolve of joining the band of outlaws which was 
concealed amid the mountain fastuesses. 

Of these men, his courage and his address soon 
mate him the captain. 

Bat of what use was this? 

What comfort was this to him ? 

Tor a long time he had been unable to see Helen; 
but, at length, a trusty follower delivered a note 
hes { 


rou! 
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Vhat same utght, he ascended by a rope to the 
terrace, and crept into Helen's room. 

At this tuterview their future mode of meeting 
was arrenged; and, from that time, they had seen 
cach other twice in each week at Maggie Fresh- 
ti. hls lint 

the skirmish between Sir Audrew Presh- 
men aud the outlaws, Heleu Porfair escaped 
fiom the cottace, aud made her way over the dusky 
glides towards the castle. 

One thought was uppermost in her mind. 

At ten oclock Archie Maedonald would be on 
the torrace, and ehe would not be at Lome to re- 
ceive Lin, 

wight aot happen ? 

Might uet his enemies surround him in her 
abseuee, and destroy him? 

Pour gave wings to her feet, and she sped along 
the dark roads, and lanes, and mountain defiles, as 
feailes-ly as sho would have done in broad daylight. 

‘Len o'clock Lad struck ere she reached the castle 
Gate, and passed tremblingly into the courtyard. 

Once in the castle. she ascended to her room. 

Here she met Jessie, who was pale and agitated. 

my father returned asked Helen. 

* No.” 

“Why, then, are you thus agitated ?” 

“J have been upon the terrace,” cried Jessie ; 
“and ever and anon I hive heard a cry like the 
ery of the night-owlL Js know it is the cry of 
Archie Macdonald.” 

Ticlen cast a frightened look at the door. 

“ liush, Jessie,” she cried, “it ts Archie. 
ary ouc been on the terrace ?” 


6 Ghank beaven !" 


ult 


Has 


murmured Helen, as she 


opened the French windows, and passed out into 
the night. 

On the terrace one sentinel was pacing. 

But in his walks to and fro he seemed to avoid 
the room which contained the greatest treasures of 
the eastle. 

Helen listened. 

The steady tread died away gradually. 

Quick as thought she drow from beneath her a 
lone coil of rope, and hurried to a point on th 
batth ments where a long carrouade protruded far 
over the ramparts. 

This was the point Copp which had, upon a 
former oecasion, served as the means of raising 
Archie to the tereace; aud to this the rope was 
once more attached 

When the end of it had been thrown over the 
ramparts, she drew back into her room, and 
waited, 

The shrill cry was three times repeated. 

She knew the signal well. 

Arehie was beginning the ascent 

It was a long and weary journey. 

Twice had the sentine] come and gone ere his 
form appeared, dark and weird-li!.c, over the sum- 
mit of the parapet, and then passed rapidly into the 
bedroom. 

Helen clasped himin her arms, while Jessie tear- 
fully drew the curtains. 

* You must hasten, Archie,” she said; “ Duncan 
Glendower is below in the great hall awaiting you. 
Yourinterview must be a short one, for in an hour 
Sir Andrew will return with his retainers.” 

“Will you lead the way?” 

“Have you so soon forgotten it?” 

“No; but I have no light.” 

Jessie took a lamp and lead the way, stealthily 
stealing along the old passages. 

They at length reached a long, vaulted room, 
floored with stone, where a range of oaken tables, of 
a weight and size too massive to be moved, were 
placed for the purposes of the banquet. 

Huge antlers of deer, which might have been 
trophies of the hunting of Chevy Chase, were ranged 
around the walls, interspersed with the stuffed skins 
of badgers, otters, martins, and other animals of the 
chase. 

Amidst some remnants of old armour, which had 
perhaps served against the English, hung the more 
valued weapons of silvan war—cross-bows, guns of 
various device and construction, nets, fishing-rods, 
otter spears, hunting-poles, with many other sin- 
gular devices and engines for taking or killing game. 

A few old pictures, dimmed with smoke and 
age, hung on the walls, representing knights and 
ladies—honoured, doubtless, and renowned in their 
day; those frowning fearfully from huge bushes 
of wig and beard ; and these looking delightfully, 
with all their might, at the roses which they 
brandished in their hands. 

Duncan Glendower was seated at a window over- 
looking the court-yardas Archie Macdonald entered. 

A smile broke over his features as he beheld the 
outlaw. 

‘“A brave laddie,” he cried—“ a brave laddie, to 
come hither in the midst of your foes. Dunna ye 
ken, laddie, your verra life wull be forfeit an they 
see ve?” 

Never mind that, Duncan,” returned Macdonald. 
“T have forgotten old times—or rather, I’m biding 
better days. I’ve come to speak to you of some 
papers which I must bave—the papers which 
Colonel Campbell gave you a year since.” 

The old wan thought a moment. 

“Papers? Ab, truth, aud I remember now. 
Ye maun ha’’em to-night, eb ?” 

“Yes, to-night; I buve those waiting for them 
who will brook no delay, and I have but few mi- 
nutes to spare.” 

“Wait a wee—wait a wee, then,” murmured 
Dunean, rising with difficulty, and tottering from 
the room. 

In tive minutes he returned. 

During these five minutes a change had come 
over the sceue. 

Through the open casement Archie had seen the 
gleam of torches, and heard the tramp of men. 

He kuew too well their purpose, yet he did not 
flinch. 

Duncan Glendower was far different. 

He entered, treinbliug and pale with affright. 

“Fly, laddie,” he cried, as he pressed the papers 
into his haud—" fly, laddie! The laird and his 
people ha’ returned, and this is nae place for sich as 
you.” 

Archie pressed his hand, and sprang through the 
open into the dark corridor. 

(Tu be continued) 


NATURAL ATTRACTION, 


Ir you drop a little water or any other liquid on a 
table, and place upon the same a piece of loaf sugar, 
you will see the water or fluid ascend, or be sucked up 
into the pores of the sugar; the one is attracted by the 
other, as the earth draws or attracts towards it the 
stone or arrow which has been shot into the air. Again, 
if you take two leaden bullets and pare a piece off the 
side of each, and make the surface where you have 
taken off the piece exceedingly smooth, and then prese 
the two balls together, you will find them adhere 
strongly together, because they are mutually attracted 
by cach other. If you take a piece of sealing wax or 
amber. with a smooth surface, and rub it sharply upon 
any woollen substance until it is warm, you will find 
that if straws, feathers, hairs, or any very light bodies, 
are brought within a distance of from an inch to haif 
an inch of it, these will be brought to the sealing wax 
or ammber and will adhere to it. 

Again, und still more surprising; we may take two 
small bottles, numbered Oue and two, and fill each of 
them with a perfect colourless fluid, when they will 
appear to contain clear water; ou mixing their con- 
tents together they become perfectly biack. Take an- 
ether bottle, numbered three, containing alsoa colour- 
less fluid, and pour it into this black liquid; it will 
then again become perfectly clear, except a little sedi- 
ment at the bottom. Lastly, take bottle number four, 
containing also a liquid like water, and by adding a 
little of it the black colour is restored. All this appears 
like magic, but it is nothing more than the effect of 
attraction. 

The colourless liquor in number one is water in 
which bruised galls have been steeped or infused ; that 
in number two is a solution of copperas (water in 
which common copperas, or green vitriol, is dissolved) ; 
the iron which this cuntains has a strong attraction 
for the gall water, and when they are mixed together 
they unite and the mixture becomes black—in fact, is 
made into ink. But when bottle number three, which 
contaius ayuafortis, is poured in, the iron, which has 
a stronger attraction for it than for the galls, unites 
with it, and having left the galls, the liquid is again 


clear. Again, bottle four contains salt of wormwood, 
in a fluid state. 
LEONORA, 


Raprant as a fairy vision, 
Ravishing as poet's dream, 
Shining from a world elysian 
With a momentary gleam— 
Such was gentle Leonora, 
srightty beautiful was she; 
But the waves have long swept o’er her—=. 
Now she sleeps beneath the sea; 
Where 'mid coral groves there wander, 
Ever beautiful and fair, 
Lovely naiads, sadly weaving 
Pearls and gems amid her hair. 


Beautiful in form and feature, 
Free from every artful wile, 
None ere saw a lovelier creature, 
None e’er worea sweeter smile. 
But « tlower so trai! and slender 
Seldom lingers inits bloom, 
And a heart so fond and tender 
Cannot long escape the tomb; 
With ber journey nearly ended— 
Suddenly the sunimous came; 
Put to those whoe’er are ready, 
Any hour alike’s the same. 


Often do I see beside me 
In the silent midnight hour, 
When sweet slumber stealeth o'er ma 
With its ever suuthing power— 
The fair form of Leonora, 
Perfect in its matchless grace; 
Avgels pure seem hovering o'er bee, 
Smiles of love illume her face. 
But too soon the dream doth vanisk<e 
Naught again can here restore 
Unto me the loved and lost one; 
We shall meet on earth--no more. 


PRACTICE flows from principle; for as a man thinks, 
60 Will he act. 


ASHANTIF.—The vilest paganism is practised is this 
country, asthe worship of sharks and snakes; and with 
it is coupled the brutality of human sacrifices in their 
most appalling features) The remarkable thirst which 
the monarch and people have for human blood springs 
either from a desire to vent their spleen on enemies 
taken in war, to worship their deities, to uppeuse the 
spirits of their heroes killed in battle, or from the be- 
lief that the victims will act as slaves to them in a 
future state. Sometimes the skulls and otuer bones 
of great men are dug out of their places of burial to 
be washed with the blood of the slain.— Travels in 
Africa. 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 
—o— 


CUELSEA SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 
Ovr forefathers—visitors to the famous old Ranelagh 
Gardens—would see far more of the useful, if not of 
the ornamental and picturesque, in the erections now 
On the site of that once celebrated fashionable resort, 
originally projected by Lacy, patentee of Drury Lane 
Theatre. The wide and sweeping road from Sloane 
Street to Chelsea Suspension Bridge, passes over the 
apot where once stood a portion of Ranelagh; the old 
men’s gardens of Chelsea Hospital is also on ite site, 
where, a8 Bloomfield sings :— 
“A thousand fect rustled on mats, 
A carpet that once had been green ; 
Mon bow'd with their outlandish hats, 
With corners so fearfully keen. 


Fair maids, who, at home in their haste, 
Had left all clothing else but a train, 
Swept tho door clean, as slowly ther pac'd, 
And then—walled round and swept it again.” 

Chelsea Suspension Bridge, of which we give an en- 
efaving, was inaugurated by Her Majesty the Queen 
and her lamentcd Consort, Prince Albert, in March, 
1858, and a weck afterwards it was thrown open to 
the public. It is considered one of the most successful 
efforts of modern bridge building. The Thaies, at 
this part, is 757 feet in width, and the river is spanned 
by three spaces, the central being 362 feet between the 
piers, and the side ones 173 feet six inches each. The 
two piers in the river are each nineteen feet wide, by 
a length of cizhty-six feet six inches. The height of 
the caissons of the piers, above what is called ‘Trinity ” 
high-water level, is seven feet six inches. Above the 
fevel of the top of the caissons the piers are sur- 
mounted Ly towers, which are constructed of iron. 
Externally, the whole of the piers are covered with an 


ornamented casing of iron-work. The point of con- 
tact of the enspensory chain on the towers is at an 
altitude of fifty-one fect eix inches above high-water 
mark, 

_The roadway of the bridge is thirty-two feet in 
width, and the overhanging footway on each side 
seven feet six inches. On each side of the carriage- 
way isa tram for the heavy carriages. At each end 
of the bridge are characteristic and highly picturesque- 
looking lodges. These lodges have basements sixteen 
feet square, upon which rise superstructures that are 
octangular in plan, the roofs of which are covered 
with Roman cement, and their angles and su:nmits 
adorned with appropriate teriminations in terra-cutta. 
Some of these terminations fixed at the angles of these 
sinall buildings are noteworthy, as being both orna- 
mental and useful, being perforated, and serve as 
chimney pots. 


The four towers that rise over the caissons and piers 


CULLSEA SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


in the river, are highly picturesque in form, and are 
entircly constructed of iron, except eighteen feet of 
their upper portions at top, which are of moulded 
copper, which is, in fact, gilded and painted to repre- 
sent light-coloured bronze. The summits of the towers 
are crowned with globular lamps, which diffuse a large 
body of light over the structure. 

The bridge leads direct to Battersea Park, formerly 
the flat, cheerless, and solitary expanse known as Bat- 
tersea Fields. Now this is all broken by varied beauti- 
ful beds, banks, shrubberies, trees, and ornamental 
water, altogether forming a strong contrast to Ue 
dreary waste of old. 


Soi purest and holiest relation in life fs that of 
marriage, which ought never to be rezarded ag a@ mere 
civil contract, entered into from mere worldly ens, 
but as an essential union of two minds, by which each 
gains a new power, and acquires new capacities tur 
usefulness. 


THE SIUDY OF HISTORY. 


Tue love of history seems inseparable ‘rom human 
nature, because it seems inseparable from self-love. 
The same prineiple in this instance carries us forward 
and backward to future and to past ages. We imagine 
that the things which 2ffect 1s, must affect posterity; 
this sentiment runs through mankind. We are fond 
of preserving, as far as it is in our power, the memory 
of our own adventures, of those of our own time, and 
of those who preceded it. Rude heaps of stone have 
been raised, aud ruder hymns have been composed for 
this purpose, by nations who had not yet the use of 
arts and letters. To go on further back, the triumphs 
of Odin were celebrated in runic songs, and the feate 
of our British ancestors were recorded in those of thei: 
bards. The savages of America have the same custom 
at this day; and long historical ballads of their hunt 
ings and their wars are sung at all their festivals. , 


J 


1 There is no nced of saying how this passion grows 
ainong civilized nations, in proportion to the means of 
gratifying it; but let us observe, that the same prin- 
ciple of nature directs us as strongly, aud more gene- 
rally as well as more early, to indulge our own curiosity, 
instegd of preparing to gratify that of others. The 
child hearkens with delight to the tales of his nurse; 
he {earns to read, and he devours with eazerness fabu- 
lous legends and novels: in riper years he applies 
himself to history, or to that which he takes for his- 
tory, to authorized romance; and, even in age, the 
desire of knuwipg what has happened to other men, 
yields to the desire alone of relating what has happened 
to ourselves. Thus history, true or false, speaks to our 
passions ‘always. 

Ture are a kind of trees that are very good tor 

fuel, and yet one would judge from their hame that 


they have been burned already. Of course We mean 
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. could sustain would have any effect upon that massive | go. I did so, and I felt easier. The bear watched 
ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, skull, even allowing that I could hit it. the movements; and when he next gave me chase, I 


AND CURIOUS FACTS. 


ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR. 
{From the “ Jourual of a Settler in the United States."') 


AnouT fifty miles above Austin, we came to one of 
the most beautiful spots I had ever seen. It was a 
sort of peninsula, formed ! 7 a bend of the river to the 
yorthward. From the where the river took its 
curve, to the point of its return,in a direct line with 
ite general course, was a distance of not quite five 
miles; but to follow the stream around the bend, was 
a sail of over tweuty miles. The piece of land thus 
nearly aurrounded by water was a geutle swell, mostly 
covered by @ siout growth of walnut and sycamore, 
without a particle of under brush; the ground being 
carpeted by a Juxuriant covering of short, tender 
grass. Near tlic centre was a spring of pure cold 
water, from which a gentle brook flowed to the river. 

We had noticed this place on our way up, and had 
-ven @ flock of deer there, two of which we shot; so 
we resolved to stop there now, and pitch our tent. It 
wax not much after noon when we reached it, though 
it was near the middle of the afternoon before we had 
deci ted to make astop. We got out our tent, and set 
itout, and befure night we had ehot four deer. This 
was a pretty good beginning. 

On the following day, we were on the trail from 
morning till night; and carric.d home the hides and 
haunches of ten deer, aud that evening we had a plea- 
fant season of story-telling and conversation. 

Qn the next morning, after breakfast, Gar] and 
Harris started off together on a tramp. I had not 
written anything in my diary for some days, owing to 
& sore Ov roy right thumb, caused by a cut I had re- 
ceived in taking the skin froma magnificent trum- 
peter-swan I had shot; so I embraced that opportu- 
nity to write up the doings of a week. Seated upon 
the grass beneath the tent, with my bouk upon my 
knees, I went at it. 

Shortly afterwards, Ben and Ned took their rifles, 
and Iitz asked them if he mightn’t go with them. 
Hen said yes; so I was left alone. 

An hour had passed away, and I had written up 
about half of what I had to write, when, on raising 
iny eyes, I saw upon the opposite bank of the river, a 
large buck and two does, that had come down to 
‘irtuk. They looked fat and plump, and I felt a great 
“vsaire to get one or more of them. 

Thinks I, if I can only cross over and shoot that 
buck, and bring him to camp before the others come 
back, I can laugh at them; for I Ladu't heard a gun 
yet, and I supposed they had shot nothing. I waited 
until the three deer bad turned and walked back into 
the wood; and then I laid aside my book, and caught 
up my horn, and pouch, and rifle. The boat was 
eccured only a few yards from the tent; and, casting 
her off as quickly as possible, I sculled over to the 
other side, where I made her fast to a swall tree, and 
then went upinto the wood. ‘ 

I tracked the deer for some distance, but finally los 
the trail araong the grass, there being tracks in all di- 
reciious there. I stopped to gaze around. I had 
stood thus perhaps @ minute, when I heard a crashing 
not far distant, and, in a few moments rure, the deer 
Thad seep came leaping by, not over four rods dis- 
tance, at the top of their specd. I had no opportu- 
nity to fire; for the suddenuess of the movement had 
ratier startled me, a3 the animals gzeemed at first to be 
rushing towards me. I gazed off after them ; and 
was upon the point of starting in pursuit, when my 
attention was called to another pvint. 

A new sound had arrested me. It came from the 
dircetion in which I had first heard the deer, though it 
was of a different character. However, I was not 
long in suspense. I held my rifle ready, and, in a few 
moments, I saw a huge, dark furm coming out from 
the deep wood, A moment more, and I saw that it 
Wase grizzly bear! and a large one, too. He came 
dashing on at a galloping pace, and had fairly reached 
the little grassy opening before he saw me. 

When the beast saw ine, he stopped with an air of 
astonisiment. lis head was not towards me, but he 
stood with his side exposed. I should have aimed at 
his eye had the opportunity been good; but as it was 
I aimed tor his heart—just back of the shoulder— and 
tired. LT instinctively started back as I brought my 
rifle down, and then looked to see the effect of my 
shot. The huge brute first raised himself up half on 
his hind legs; aud then, with a deep, savage cry— 
halfway between a grunt and a roar—he started to- 
wards me! 

I had not killed him! Never before had I been so 
fear-stricken as then. My position was a precarious 
one. had no pistol, ard not even a knife. In my 
haste to reach the deer I had forgotten both. Just 
one single second I gave to thought. I knew that to 
turn and run would be sure death, for no man can 
outrun a full-grown grizzly. And I knew, too, that 
to attempt to use my rifle for a club would be equally 
futile; for no blow which the leopard-wood stock 


The only thing I could do was to dodge behind a 
tree, and thus keep out of his way as long as_ possible. 
Perhaps I could leap from tree to tree, and thus get 
near enough to camp to make them hear my cries. 
To be sure they would have no buat; but then if they 
heard me they would swim across. Harris and Ned 
were both expert swimmers, and I knew they would 
not hesitate if they thought I was in trouble. , 

My first movement was behind a huge ouk. The 
bear came up and stopped. As he caine around, [ 
dodged around also. For ubout a wiinute this 
dodging was kept up, first one way, and then the 
other; and then the beast stopped to consider. He 
was mad, and as he showed me his teeth, and uttered 
his ugly, deadly growl, I felt my heart quake. I 
seized the moment of bis reflect:ou for leaping to ano- 
ther tree. He followed me; and this time he chased 
me around half-a-dozen times in quick succession ; and 
once he fairly put his paw upon my heel; but he did 
not touch the fiesh. 

I had one advantage in this surt of race. Irom the 
peculiar form of the bear, he had to make a circuit of 
some ten or twelve feet in diameter, while I could 
whip around close in to the tree. I now cricd out for 
help. I knew I was a long distance from the carop,; 
and, furthermore, that the dense wood must impede 
my voice! I felt that I must get nearer to the river 
if I would make my companious hear me. 

After following me around this second tree, aa I 
have said, the bear stopped again, and I sprang to ano- 
ther. The thought of climbing one of the smaller 
trees had passed through my mind; and for a few 
moments I dwelt upon it seriously. Could I do it, I 
should be safe; for there I could load my rifle aud 
shoot the animal. (Of course, the reader reinembers 
that the grizzly is no tree-climber.) But the thiug 
was impossible. No sooner did I start from one tree 
to another, than the bear was at my hecls: and be- 
fore I could have mounted a tree, he would surely 
have had me by the legs, No, no; there was uo hope 
here. 

I at length reached the sixth tree; and had gained 
nearly a rod at each movement. I still continued to 
cry out at intervals; but I -heard no answer in re- 
turn. The seventh— the eighth—the ninth tree was 
reached, and still the bear was at my heels. Ue had 
become more and more savage, and his growling was 
fearful to hear. He seemed to have assumed a regu- 
lar course of tactics. When I first reached a tree, he 
would follow me around a few times, and then stop ; 
though I always contrived by stratagem to get him 
around so that when I moved it could be towards 
home. 

Ere long a new fear came upon me. I was be- 
coming weary; I could-not hold out in this way much 
longer. I had gained guite a distauce, and now 
yelled with all my power. The bear kept close upon 
me; and it was only by the niost careful and sudden 
movements that I kept clear of him. He had re- 
peated!y put his paw upon my heel, and yet I had 
cleared hin. I had just gained a new tree when the 
sun broke in upon me. I looked up-— it wes strange 
—could it be so late? Wad I been there in the wood 
so long? Surely the sun was west of the zenith! I 
pondered a moment, and my heart sank within me. 
The sun was not in the west; it was in the east! 
And I had been moving in the wrong direction! 

When I first reached the opening where the ucer 
passed, I had crossed it; and in turning to luok at the 
bear I had lost my direction! Al!) this time I had 
been going farther and farther from the help 1 
sought! 

For a few moments I was almost powerless. What 
could save me now? No one could hear me at tlie 
camp; andas they had no boat, they would not come 
after me if they knew not of my danger, It was a 
season of strange anguish to me. I gazcd at the huge 
body of the beast, and I thought that ere long I 
should become food to sustain its power! 1 thought 
of how he would tear my flesh, and with what hor- 
rible gusto he would enjoy the repast le had striven 
for so long! 

Oh, heavens! what a season of terror I spent. I 
had become faint and weak from over-exertion, while 
the bear seemed to be as powerful as ever. He glared 
upon me angrily; and ever and anon he would guash 
his teeth, and shake his head, as though to assure me 
that I was his game. And I feared he was right. I 
looked upon my ritle,and wished that I could load it. 
Perhaps I might! The next time the bear gave me 
a chase, I would embrace the first moment after he 
stopped to try it. I had fairly come to this conclu- 
sion, when he leaped towards me. I started around. 
Once—twice—thrice. Oh, I could run no farther! 
It required all my power to drag one leg after the 
other. Fortunately, when half around the fourth 
time, he stopped. 

I now caught my powder-flask ; but the moment I 
did so, my enemy leaped towards me. The rifle was 
of no more use. Its weight—it was very heavy—had 
done much towards tiring me, and I resolved to let it 


noticed that he kept clear of the weapun. 

The bear now commenced to make a strange noise 
—one entirely different from any he had made before. 
It was a deep, hollow growl, with a sort of puffing 
rattle; and, at the same time, he seemed to grow 
more earnest and angry. Le lowered his belly fairly 
to the ground; rested so for a few moments; and then 
leaped towards me. I started—I stumbled— my toe 
struck a root where some auimal had been digging for 
food—and I fell at full length upon the earth! 

Instis:ctively I shut my eyes, and ejaculated a faint, 
but fervent, **God save me!” My strength was 
gone; I could not run if I arose! Upon the instant 
the thought came to me that the bear supposed me 
dead, and hence did nottouch me. Butif I moved an 
inch—if I yave the least sign of life—he would spring! 

t was a long, agonizing moment that I passed thus! 

But I heard no noise from my enemy. Where wro 
he? Could he be watching me so silently? I lie- 
tened attentively; but I heard no sound. I couldnc: 
stand this. Death were better than such suspense. I! 
raised my head; my heart gave one wild throe as i 
did so 1 looked about me—at the tree—to the ripht 
—to the leit—but no bear! Hark! There was s 
sound at my feet! I raised my head further up—! 
gazed one moment; and then {[ sank back utterly 
overcome by the sudden joyful transition from deat) 
to life! 

There lay the monster at my feet—lying upon his 
side, his huge pawa towards me; with a stream of 
blood dowing from hig mouth! I knew that he bad 
geen his last of life! 

It was suiie minutes before I could collect strength 
sullicieut to enable me to arise. But I got upon my 
feet at lenzth, aud gazed upon my defunct enemy. I 
was sure he died from the effects of my shot. But he 
was dead; and that was enough for me then. I 
found that I could not yet walk steadily; eo I eat 
down to gather more strength. It must have been 
half-an-hour before I tricd my feet again. I was 
stronger by that time; and having found my rifle, I 
loaded it, and then started for the boat, being careful 
that I took the right course this time. 

I reached the river, and found my companions al\ 
upon the opposite bauk watching for me. I sculled 
the boat over; and in answer to their earnest in- 
quiries concerning my pale and worn appearance, I re- 
lated to them my adventure, I took more rest; eata 
good dinner of venison steak; and then started back 
with the company for the Lear. 

We found the body just as I had left it; and Gar} 
assured me he had never seen a larger one. The hide 
Was taken off, and upon searching for the bullet we 
found that it had passed within half-an-inch of the 
heart, and lodged in the right lung. He must have 
been blecding slowly within all the time he was fo!- 
lowing me, and when the lungs had become nearly 
filled he had made that strange rattling noise of which 
I spoke, and whieh preceded the death-stroke. 


IDEAS OF THE ARABIANS, 

Tneir gencral opinion of an English traveller is, that 
he is either a lunatic or a magician; a lunatic, if, on 
closely watching his movements, they discover he pay2 
little attention to things around him: a confirmed 
lunatic, if Le goes out sketching, and spends his time 
in spoiling good paper with scratches and hierogly- 
phics; and a megician, when inquisitive about ruins, 
and given to picking up stones and shells, gatheriny 
sticks and leaves of bushes, or buying up old Lits of 
copper, iron, aud silver. In these cases, he is supposed, 
by uid of his magical powcrs, to convert stones aud 
shells into diamonds of immense price; and the leaves 
and sticks are charins, by looking at which he can 
bestow comforts on his friends, and euakes and pesti- 
lence upon his luckless enemies. If a traveller pick u; 
a stone and examine it carefully, he will be sure to 
have at his tail a host of mulapert little boys deriding 
hin, though keeping at a very respectful distance, in 
defercuce to his magical powers, Should he indecd 
turn round suddcnly and pursue them a@ few steps, they 
fly in un agony of fear, the very veins in their naked 
little legs almost bursting, and they never etop to lovk 
back till they have got well amongst the crowd again, 
where, panting for breath, they recount to their audi- 
tors the dreadful looks that devil of a Frank gave thern, 
making fire come out of his eyes and adders out of Lie 
mouth. 


A MAN may as well expect to grow etronyer by 
always eating, as wiser by always reading. Too much 
over-charges nature, and turns more into disease tha 
nourishment. It is thought and digestion which inax¢s 
books serviceable, and gives health and vigour to thie 
mind. Books well chosen neither dull the appetite 
nor strain the memory; but refresh the inclinations, 
strengthen the powers, and imprcve under experinenta. 
By reading, a man, as it were, ante-dates his life, and 
makes himself contemporary with past ages. 
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ROSALIE RATHBORNE; 
OR, SIN AND SORROW. 
BY THR AUTHOR OF “DOCTOR POMEROY,” “ ALONE IN 
THR WORLD,” ETO. 


CHAPTER I”, 
THE MORNING AFT®R THE DUEL. 


AT the breakfast-table on the morning follow- 
ing the late eventful scenes, Sir Jonas Rathborne, 
in company with Mistress Augusta Camelford, had 
seated himself, and, in testy tones, was remarking 
on the strange conduct of nis daughter in keeping 
herself so secluded. This was the opportunity 
his niece required to still further ingratiate her- 
self in the good opinion of the deluded Baronet. 

“Ah! how different to her are you, Augusta!” 
and the baronet sighed in company with his niece. 

And Sir Jonas was right in the observation he had 
just made, but vot in the sense which he believed— 
there was, indeed, a vast difference in the disposition 
of the cousins. 

“Tis, you, Augusta,” the baronet presently said, 
“who most are likea daughter to me, and I shall not 
prove ungrateful for your ‘disinterested love.” 

Mistress Camelford gently pressed the hand of 
her uncle, then carried4t to her thin, cold lips. 

At this moment, Rosalie, notwithstanding she 
had just previously excused herself on the plea of 
illness entered the breakfast-room. 

Mistress Augusta Camelford quickly dropped the 
hand which, slowly and with such seeming emotion, 
she had raised. 

Augusta might have spared herself—and for that 
matter, 80 too might the Baronet have done—the 
very slight confusion which had been caused hes by 
her cousin’s unexpected appearance, if she could 
ouly bave given Rosalie credit for one half the dis- 
cernment she really possessed, and could have pene- 
trated beneath the outward calmness to the surging 
tempest raging always in the young wife's bosom. 

But Mistress Camelford could not by any peos- 
sibility be blind to the fact that she was acting 
wickedly to her seemingly unsuspectiug cousin; 
nor was it possible that Sir Jonas Hathborne 
could feel contented with himself for a dislike to 
his daugbter, vow his only child, which, in his con- 
science, he could but kuow she had done nothing to 
provoke. 

No, nothing! for of her secret marriage with 
Arthur Gresham Rosalie's father had yet to learn ; 
and good reason had the poor young wife to tremble 
for what might follow when that, her only act of 
disobedience, and nosiizht one it must be confessed, 
should become Known to him, as soon it must and 
would. 

Her father alone it might have been possible to 
subdue, but Mistress Angusta Camelford, always 
Rosalie’s enemy, because striving to rob her of ber 
inheritance, would, when she should know that 
Rosalie had been her successful rival, had wedded 
with the man whom slie, herself, had condescended 
to love—yes, she would then be implacable in ber 
rage and in her hatred, and would use her influence 
with Sir Jonas Rathborne to inflame his wrath 
acrinst the daughter who had dared tu discover that 
sLe possessed a heart which insisted on choosing its 
own idol, and would not be traded with, even by a 
parent, as though it had the right to throb only at 
his dictation. 

Rosalie, on entering the breakfast-room, had per- 
ceived, and had understood that ber cousin was 
adding snother link to thechain which she had long 
been casting around the Baronet; but it could cause 
her no surprise, nor did it trouble her; thoughts of 
ber father’s money, and “twas that, she knew, at 
Which her cousin aimed, had never occupied her 
mind ; it was her father’s love that was desired by 
ber heart; if Augusia would have deft her chart. 
Resohe, without struggle, bad yielded to ier all 
the rest. 

Not of Augusta, nor of her treachery, not even 
of her father, vor of the love which go unjustly he 
had withdrawn from her, was Rosalie thinking as 
bow she anxiously glanced around that room. 

Arthur Gresboin was uot there. 

His young wife was, indeed, on this moruing, 
especially, very ill aud suffering, and would have 
dared to offend her father by remaining iu her own 
wing of the mansion, which, in guod truth, it was 
not now fit that she should leave, but she had 
thought of her husband—who only in the stealthy 
way in which we bave seen, aud at night, could 
reach her apartments—aud of what he would en- 
dure when hearing that she was too nnwell to meet 
him, with the others, at the breaklast-tabie, as they 
had always met since Arthur had been a dweller in 


the mansion, and to exchange with him that stolen 
glance to which they were corapelled to limit their 
morning greeting. 

Weak and ill, scarcely able to drag herself so far 
—yet, for Arthur’s sake, and something, too, per- 
haps, for her own, for that one, accustomed look 
would strengthen the courage whieh its loss would 
certainly depress—the fond youug wife had struggled 
to that room, in the full contidence of bel lding her 
husband, and she saw hip: not—no, Arthur Gres- 
ham was not there. 

But Rosalie was ready with a consoling excuse 
for her husband’s absence; he had told her on the 
previous night, when about to descend in his usual 
way from her apartments, that be should take a 
brisk walk, and endeavour to decide on how best to 
proceed with a disclosure which miz)it not longer 
be delayed. Arthur had too greatly fatigued him- 
self; with long walking and great anxisty had ho- 
come exhausted, and so, on that morning, had slept 
over icng, but presently would be with her. Yes, 
that was it; and so, not daring to look towards the 
door, she, every time it opened to admit a servant, 
listened with the bupe that she should bear her hus- 
band’s step, but it came not: vainly was she be- 
lieving that Arthur would presently occupy his 
usual chair in that roo1,-—for the decree had gone 
forth that not till many and torturing years had 
rolled away over the heads cf buth, were they again 
to look upon each other. 

Sir Jopas Rathborne and his niece could neither 
of them fail to perceive that Rosalie was very pale 
—far more pale, even, than Lad of late been usual 
with her. 

jut when we have resolved to be discontented 
with any person, or with any object, we are never 
at o loss for arguments with which to couvince our- 
selves that we have good reason for our dissatisfac- 
tion; and the Baronet having loug since taken it 
into his head that he had good reason to be dis- 
pleased with his daughter, and having had that 
opinion confirmed and strengthened by his niece, 
now saw in every trifle, either committed or left un- 
done by Rosalie, a symptom of rebelliou to his pa- 
ternal authority. 

Rosalie meekly hoped her father would forgive 
ber, for she was really very ur well. 

And the Baronet said there was nothing the 
matter with her, in his opinion, but a moping dis- 
content, which was most unjustifiable and most 
ungrateful, and proved her to possess a very wicked 
disposiuon. And he appealed to Mistress Augusta 
Camelford to confirm what he had said, but that 
lady had, just then, ber reas.nus, as we know, for 
wishing to conciliate Roswlie, so she sought tu 
waive the subject. 

“And Mr. Arthur Gresham!” gruimblingly re- 
sumed the Baronet; “be hus chosen this morning 
to absent himself from my breakfast-table! I 
thought he had perfectly uncersteod that, having 
become an inmate of my mansion, he was expected 
always to conform to its custorus!" 

But Augusta interposed warinly to avert the 
Baronet’s auger from him whom she confidently be- 
lieved was ber devoted lover, and urged that no 
doubt the artist had been working till very late on 
the previous night on the picture which Le was 
painting for Sir Jouas. 

‘But this was one of the Darcnet’s most ill-tem- 
pered mornings, and he had many of them, aud on 
such occasions Le was uvt to be reasoued back into 
good humour; there was nothing for it but to let 
him be till he should think proper to recover his 
aniability. 

“Ido not forget that T am a Parouet!" the old 
gentleman exclaimed, with a feeling of tujured diz- 
nity, “ of aucient and hovourable ancestry ; aud that 
Iam well entitled to that respect from great and 
simple which I have always exacted, aud will con- 
tinue to demand!” 

Aud in a great huff, he despatched a servant to 
Arthur Gresham's rooms with Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne’s compliments, aud was he to expect the 
favour of Mr. Greslaiw's company at breakfast that 
morning 

The Darouet lay himself back majestically in 
his chair; thus would he condescend to listen to 
the artist’s excuses aud apol gies, and the look of 
offended dignity which that gentleman would re- 
ceive would be to him au amply sufficient reproof. 
Sir Jonas was becoming weary of his diguitied atti- 
tude, and was commencing fidvet in manner 
which was anything but majestic. when he ser- 
vant who had been sent with Master 3 mes- 
sage returned to say, that Mr. Arthur Gresham 


his 


had not, Jast night, slept in the mansion; that 


early da the evening, he bad quited it, and had 


not since 


The three persons to Whoiw this was announced) 
were, all of them, struck with great surpnse, bat 
with Rosalie’s astonishinent was mingled a species 
of terror. 

The preceding night had been to her # siecp 
less one, aud she bad heard, though very taint'y, 
the reports of those two pistols which had been 
fired in the deli; that hollow was not 80 very tar 
from the Paronet’s mansion, the window of Rogalie’s 
sleeping chamber looked towards it, and on a >t‘) 
and frosty nicht sound will travel to an almost {n- 
conceivable distance. 

Those shots, so little distant, as she beltevsd 
they must be, from the mansion, and at that strange 
hour of the night, had greatly startled Rosalie, 
awake she lay, with only most unhappy thougkrs 
for her con panious, and with every nerve unstranp 
by them. 

Long and vainly did she strive to account sitisr 
factorily to herself for the alarming sounds which 
she had heard, and then she sought to banish theur 
from her memory; but even in that could rot 
succeed, for still they clung thore, inspiring her 
with a terror of she knew not what: but none the 
less, a terror which caused her to tremble, until, in 
the far mcrning, sleep mercifully came to close kar 
aching eyes, snd to chase from her mind imag:¢ 
which had become almost appaliing. 

Now, her thoughts connected Arthur with thew 
sounds, which, in the still night, had been so terrf- 
fying to her; though why she should do so, she 
could as little to herself account, as she bad been 
able to drive thence the strange dread which had 
sprung to her heart so suon as she had heard them; 
and which, ever since, had clung to her, t» be dis- 
sipated by no one of the many efforts which she 
had made to convince herself that her fears were 
most and groundless, were, in 
but hallucinations engendered by an agitated, o’er- 
wrought mind. 

Had Sir Jonas and his niece but looked towar’s 
Rosalie now, they would have seen her pale 
ghost, with widely-opened eyes, gazing forwar) 
into vacancy; avd trembling as thongh there 
before her somethizg as ghoct-like aa herself. 

But Sir Jo.as aud Mistress Camelford both were 
too busy just then with their own thoughts to 
notice Hosatie. Vhe Baronet was thinking of bt 
hurt Qsuity; that an artist, whom he ksd ccn 
descended to en ploy, only at the request of thet 
very e>tinable gentleman, Ularance Hartley, shoc:d 
be so very free and unceremonious with bis patror.’s 
mansion, entering it, and leaving it when he che. 
as though it were a mere tavern, and the btarer+t 
ahost, who Lid po right to expect more than the 
payment of bis bill. 

Mictress Augusta Comelord’s thoughts were, 
course. of a very d.Terent complexion to those . 
her wnele; but though ditferently, she was 
greatly aunoyed, and as fully perplexed by Arthur's 
absence from the mansion for a whole night, ag wer 


the Hivonuet himself; aud her dignity, too, ws 
somewhat ofeuded, and her jealousy 
roused. 


When @ lover is unaccountably sbsent from bis 
adored one, her first theught is almost certain to be 
that sie has somewhere a rival, who is at that par- 
ticular time successful, and is withholding him from 
that oth. rlove to whom so often, and as she world 
to fear falscly, he had aworn allegiance. 

Sileree had reipgued ia that breakfast room, since 
the servant's announecenient of Arthur Giesuam’s 
absence from the mausicu; Sir Jonas and the cw 
ladies had beeu too busily employed, each with thei 
own Jretienlar th aghts, for specch. 

Sir do ous, however, was at length about to shape 
his indignation against the artist iuto words, indve.t, 
he had already to speak, when a 
to say coquettishiy attired, 


Woman net 
and hurried towards 


burst suddenly into the rcor, 
Augusta. 

Vhis unceremonicus intruder to the Baronets 
mighty presence, was Mistress Camelford s waittre 
maid; avd, to some cenusiterable extent. ber con- 
tidant—was, in the Laura Hutchinser 
whem, thensh not & vee D 
heard so much. 

She was cof short stature, of figure eves vs re 
slender than that of her mistress, and by far ne 2 
rhadshea very preposse face: 
with but 


shor 
before seen, we hav 


chee k-bones, a 
beak, and all, enliar 
pression in thom, save that of lowest 
not calewlate to make a very agreeable Puipresst 
on any behella. She was about thirty-thv yoary 
of and warried—whieb latter was por 


se 


| 


»dered at, 


at ali to be we 
sessed even an admirer, aicd 


She had uever po: 
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that again was not surprising, except, of course, to 
herself. 

It was well that she had never had, and was 
not likely ever to possess a lover, for Laura 
Uutchinson was herself incapable of love for 
any one, whether male or female; not even grati- 
t de could che know, not even to the mistress who 
had befriended her, and whom, by way of requital, 
she remorselessly robbed and cheated of more pre- 
cious valuables than money and trinkets, as will be 
shown before this story is concluded. 

Taura Hutchinson was not without one great 
passion, an inordinate love of money, an unbounded 
avarice, whose gratification was to be purchased 
with the destruction of more than one victim—yes, 
there was to bo a terrible immolation to the golden 
ido! that Laurt Dutchinson worshipped. 

But, after all, and being what she was, still was 
Laura Hutchinson fully worthy of her mistress. 

When this delectable waiting-maid had rushed 
60 nnceremouiously into the presence of Sir Jonas 
Rathborne, he had turned towards her full of rage 
and dignity, intending to annihilate the presump- 
tuous woman with oneindignant look ; but surprise 

vas all Lis eyes expressed as they fixed themselves 
ou Laura Hutchinson’s face, so wild and 
aspect it presented, 

Rosalie gazed too on this woman, who stood ges- 
ticulating and wringing her hands, and believed 
that the evil, which through the past night her heart 
had forboded, was now about to fall on her; and 
bat too cruelly were Rosalie's forebodings about to 
be fulfilled. 

Mistress Carmelford was tho first to question her 
waiting-maid 

“Tor heaven's sake, Laura,” she said, “why do 
you looked so seared—surely something terrible 
must have hapnened that you should be so pale and 
tervor-stricken ?” 

“There has been a shocking duel,” stammered 
Janra; “yonder—tlast night--there!” and she bur- 
riediy pointed the wayit lay, “there, in the dell !” 

losalie was listening aghast, without the power 
to meve or stir. 

“A duel! with whom?” anxiously exclaimed 
Augusta, for sie, too, was thinking now of Arthur. 

The Baronet continued an amazed listener, speak- 
neta word. 

“ ] have just been told the dreadful news by Mr. 
Allert Marscen's own man,” continued the waiting- 
maid, growitg more collected, and speaking of 
Marsdeu’s valet in the language of the servant's 
hell, “and—-and, Mr. Albert Marsden!” Laura 
Uutchineou proceed) d. “ Oh, dear, oh, dcar—he 
was killed--lol} stone dead in a moment!” 

Albert dead!” cried Mistress Camel- 
ford, aud she thought instantly of how he had been 
discarded for Gresham’s sake, and divined that by 
the artist's hard bad Marsden fallen. 

Rosalie, too, felt certain that her Lusband’s would 
bethe nane which next would be pronounced as 
thet of the slain man’s antagonist, aud Arthur, was 
vot he toc deat! 

Albert Marsden had not been the only victim, 
Rosalie believed: it could be only because her bus- 
baud’s hfe was menaced, that those pistol sounds 
had bronght such terror to Lis young wife's heart. 

“And Mr. Albert Marsden was such a very 
egecootle yotng man,” whined Laura Hutchin- 
cua: euch a liberal young gentleman!" 

Phic was seid with a mixture of admiration and 
roprer: acniration, as she remembered the money 
be bad bestow d upon her, and regret that no more 
was to be received from the same quarter. 

“And with whom was it that Albert Marsden 
Augusta eagerly asked, though feeling 
ew iain of the name that would be uttered in reply. 

Thocatie, too, was equally certain of the uame which 
next would be pronounced, and that, for her, the 
worst had not yet been told, and strove to gather 
courege to hear that worst and live. 

“Nobody seems to know what the duel was 
shout the waiting-maid said, now again perfectly 
and e lected, and as if she had not heard the 
question last addressed to ber. 

Jt vould ret have distressed Lanra Tflutchinson 
hed she known, but of course she could not know, 
the feasfulagony with which Rosalie was awaiting 
the reply that was so long in coming. 

Mistress Augusta Camelford repeated her last 
question impatiently, and with a look and manner 
Which evused Ler waiting-maid to shiver. 

“With whom was it that Albert Marsden 
fought 2" 

* Oh, yes, to be eure, I beg your pardon,” said 
Teanra, now ag in stammering as at first, but this 
time from a diiferent cause. “ It—it—I am sorry 
to Le cbliged to tell it,” the waiting-maid being. as 


we have already said, somewhat in her mistress’s 
confidence, it is no wonder that she now hesitated 
in her reply—however. “It was with Mr. Arthur 
Gresham that poor Mr. Marsden fought,” Laura 
was at length compelled to say. 

“ Mr. Gresham was not hurt ?” Augusta anxiously 
asked, and with still more terrible anxiety did Ro- 
salie await the reply. 

“T am sorry to say, madam,” stammered Laura 
Hutchinson, “that Mr. Marsden’s own man, as 
was, till his master was killed last night ” 

What prolonged agony this woman was causing 
Rosalie to endure; how slowly came the answer, 
which, after all, for this poor young wife, would 
come too soon. 

“ Yes, ma'am,” was now desperately blurted out 
by Augusta’s waiting-maid, “yes, ma'am, I have 
been assured that Mr. Arthur Gresham, though 
living still, is mortally wounded, and that the doc- 
tors give no hope of his recovery.” 

The baronet was greatly shocked. Mistress 
Augusta Camelford clutched with a convulsive 
grasp the arm of her waiting maid; while her 
coldly bright grey eyes grew dim with the heart's 
despair which they reflected, and her face, in a mo- 
ment became wrinkled and haggard, as though she 
were an aged woman, and had suffered through all 
her life. 

Of Augusta’s heart but one corner had been vul- 
nerable, and there had she been stricken now, there 
had yet a heavier blow to fall. 

And Rosalie—what of her? Did she speak no 
word, not even when hearing that her husband of 
but a few months, was about to die ?—did she utter 
no despairing cry ?—no groan of agony ? 

No!—Rosalie, silently and unobserved, tottered 
towards the door as if striving to quit the apart- 
ment, then stopped, incapable of proceeding further, 
passed one hand slowly across her brow, staggered 
backwards a step or two—and then fell senseless at 
her father's feet. 

Sir Jonas and his niece gazed, first on lvosalie, as 
she lay without sense or motion extended on the 
carpet, and then at each other; with an amazement 
which was, for some moments, too deep for 
words. 

So totally absorbed were both ancle and niece 
by the fearful suspicions which Rosalie bad, by 
swooning at this particular time, caused them to 
conceive, that they entirely forgot to ofer, or even 
to suggest any means for the restoration of the poor 
girl's faculties. 

But Laura Hutchinson, without evidencing any 
kind of feeling for the sad plight in which she now 
saw Rosalie, without even one wondering look—so 
well did she understand the duties which were ex- 
pected from a waiting-maid—proceeded in # cool, 
business-like way, assisted by two servants of the 
house, then in the room, to the recovery of the 
fainting girl; and presently succeeded in restoring 
her to astate of semi-consciousness, and to a partial 
understanding of what it was tuat had so stricken 
her down. 

Laura Hutchinson and the other servants were 
sent from the apartment, and then Sir Jonas Rath- 
borne, addressing poor, shivering ltosalie, said to 
her-- 

“ Miserable girl! what is this artis:—this Arthur 
Gresham to you, that you should swoon when hear- 
ing of his danger ?” 

And the reply came in a tremulous whisper from 
between the young wife's whitc and quivering lips 
—‘ He is more than all the world to me—his life is 
my life!” 

If looks had the power to kill, Rosalie would not 
have survived that which Mistress Augusta Camel- 
ford now flashed upon her. 

“He has dared to woo you, here, in your father’s 
mansion, in which, almost out of charity, he has 
been employed—and you, disobedient girl, have 
thought so little of your name and lineage, that 
you have suffered him to win your love ¢” 

Sir Jonas questioned of his daughter, certain, fn 
his own mind, that nothing more, or worse, could 
have happened. 

But Augusta’s suspicions went further, now that 
they were, at last, aroused. 

* You have been his victim—have been betrayed 
by him ?” Augusta said, ina harsh, questioning tone, 
and as if she Joubted not the auswer she must rv- 
ceive. 

“No, no,” faltered Rosalie; and would have up- 
braided her cousin, even at that terrible momeut, 
that she could think so wickedly of both Arthur 
and her, but was without power to utter the re- 
proving words. 

“Por shame, Augusta!” exclaimed the baronet, 
locking sternly on his niece. 


A cruel and defiant sueer Was Augusta's only 
reply to her uncle's reproach. 

“Whether be live or die,"—and Sir Jonas ad- 
dressed his daughter as if it required only that he 
should command to be at once obeyed,—* you will 
from this uoment forget that the villain, Arthur 
Gresham, has ever existed.” 

“ Lcannot, father’ Forgive me!” Rosalie faltered ; 
and sinking, as much from weakness, as to implore 
her father’s pardon on buth her kuees before bim, 
“Oh, I cannot obey you,” she pursued—" I can- 
not ; for he—he is my husband !” 

This confession was uttered in the very faintest 
whisper; but a thunderbolt crashing into the room 
could not have more astounded the baronet and his 
niece than had now those few words, which had 
been understvod less by their sound than by the 
movement of the trembling lips which had shaped 
them. 
Sir Jonas, overpowered by many and conflicting 
emotions, against which his poor, weak mind was 
ill-fitted to struggle, sank listlessly and helplessly 
back into his easy-chair. 

But it was not thus with Mistress Augusta 
Camelford. She strode, for some moments, round 
and about the room, glaring and foaming, and with 
low grumblings, like to sume newly-caged wild 
beast vainly striving to break its bounds, and pant- 
ing for the jungle from which it had go recently 
been torn. 

Presently she stopped before Rosalie, and looked 
savagely down upon the ctill kneeling girl, over 
whom she towered like a gigantic fury. In her 
writhiugs and strugglings with herself, Augusta 
had wrenched her hair free of the bonds which had 
confined it, and, scattered and dishevelled, it made 
more terrifying still the dreadful aspect before 
which Rosalie shuddered and was appalled. 

Thus, for some moments, did Mistress Augusta 
Camelford stand and contemplate the poor girl at 
her fect ; then, suddenly, and as if obeying the im- 
pulse of a fury she was powerless to control, the 
cajcled widow carried her convulsively-clenched 
hands high above ber head, as if to gain weight 
and strength for the blow that should descend and 
crush the life from cut of Rosalie, there and then. 

Sir Jonas Rathborne, his eyes closed, his bead 
bowed upon his breast, had been uncouscious of 
Augusta's strange proceeding. 

Rosalie saw how she was menaced—saw that a 
paroxysm of madness had possessed her cousin— 
and strove to rise from her knees, but could not. 
She had strength, however, to utter @ iuint scream, 
and feebly to say: 

“ Spare me, cousin, spare me! I am about to 
become a mother!” and then, with a low moan, 
sauk gently forward, kneeling as ue had been, into 
a secoud aud a heavier swoon. 

* About to become a mother !” 

Every one of those words were like poisoned 
arrows to the heart aud brain of Mistress Augusta 
Camelford. 

* About to become a mother '” 

Should Mistress Augusta Camelford spare her 
cousin for that ? 

No !—a hundred times no! That fact but added 
to the widow's terrible batred—did bu: increase ber 
thirst for vengeance. 

That, in her raging madness, she had then been 
driven to kill Rosalie, is not impossible, tut the 
words which his daughter bad last spoken had been 
beard by Sir Jonas Rathborne, and s0 pathetic were 
they in their pleading, that he was aroused by them 
from the stupor which had been creeping on him, 
and ‘tis to do him ouly justice to confess there was 
a pitying moisture in the eves that uow looked 
upon his child as again she senselessly and so 
helplessly lay before him. 

The Baronet sharply rang the bell. More than 
one servant tlew to auswer it—for Kosalie’s present 
uphappy plight had scon become known throughout 
the entire mansion, whereof every domestic, at least, 
dearly loved the poor young girl, 

“Carry her to ber camber,” Sir Jonas said, 
pointing to the still prostrate Rosalie as he ad- 
dressed the servants who had answered to his sum- 
mous. “Tt is my command that every necessary 
care be bestowed her.” 

To commend that was not needed with those to 
whom the baronet now was speaking, could have 
been necessary ouly with beings (and there are 
such) who, while they wear the outward semblance 
of humanity, have yct been born without a human 
heart. 

‘ Hasten, one of you, for the nearest doctor— 
anot!ier for the family physician!" Sir Jonas further 
commanded, as the w «ping servauts tenderly bore 
Rosalie from the room 
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And then, replying to the look of indignant scorn 
which he now beheld on Augusta's face, the baronet 
ssid: 

“Yes,I—I know! She is a wicked girl—a very 
wicked girl; but we must not let herdie—we must 
not let her die!” 

And then he, too, wept ; and covering his face 
with his handkerchief, went awiy, leaving Mistress 
Augusta Camelford alone in the apartment—alone 
to struggle with the shame, and rage, and hatred 
that now were goading aud torturing ber to 
frenzy. 

To Augusta Camelford’s dismay, his daughter's 
terrible disobedience, which should have aroused the 
baronet’s direst anger, appeared to have revived for 
her the tenderness which had seemed extinct. 

“The drivelling old man would pardon her 
Augusta muttered to herself, almost before the door 
had closed behind the baronet as he left the room. 
“ Yes, would take her to his bosom, and like the im- 
becile he is, would gleefully dandle on his Knee the 
grandchild that presently will be born to him— 
would give his fortune to his daugliter’s husband, 
to the wretch who has made of ne his sport, who 
has outraged all of womanly feeling that my heart 
possessed, who has released the chain which he bad 
wound around my evil passions, has restored them 
to full liberty, and with redoubled fury, to rage and 
to destroy.” 

Rosalie’s father should not pardon her, on that 

Mistress Augusta Camelford was thoroughly re- 
solved. 
" Her own paticnt scheming to obtain the baronet’s 
fortune should not be made to fail by those from 
whom she had already received such terrible wrong, 
such bitter humiliation. Wealth alone could now be 
to her a consolation, and that she would possess. 

But would wealth console her for the loss of him 
whom so long she had believed was all her own? 
and to that question which Mistress Augusta Camel- 
ford had asked herself, her heart promptly and em- 
phatically answered, No! a thousand times, no ! 

We must be indulgent to Mistress Camelford. She 
had good reason to believe that she had been tricked 
and played with; that Rosalie aud Arthur had to- 
gether planned the shameful means by which she 
had been rendered blind to their growing love ; had 
jested with her credulity; caring nothing for her 
sufferings; had, in fine, built their happiness upon 
the ruins of a heart, which they themselves remorse- 
lessly had crushed. 


THE CONFESSION, 


Yes, Mistress Camelford was justified while be- | 
lieving thus. Those letters she had go treasured, 
which her lips had so often pressed, those were 
her proofs, and seemingly they were proofs irre- 
fragable. 

So far, then, as she had yet proceeded, we have 
small right to condemn her; but now, in her pur- 
suit of vengeauce, Mistress Augusta Camelford was 
about to concoct, and to commit, deeds so atrocious, 
that only from a Power whose mercies are unlimited, 
might she dare to hope for pardon. 

The memory of that evening, when she had made 
Rosalie her coutidaut, had told her of those letters 
of which,as Augusta had good reason to believe, her 
cousin had already but too well known, now pierced 
her brain, aud added to the frenzy which before 
was raging there, Augusta remembered, too, how 
on that night, she had made confession to her rival, 
of her love for Arthur Gresham. Oh! what sport 
she must have furnished for the newly-wedded pair, 
when uext they met! 

When Augusta’s thoughts had reached to this 
point, she had become an object of terror, even to 
herself, and she recoiled before her own image as, 
at that moment, she beheld it in the mirror before 
which she had suddenly stopped. 

She turned from that mirror to curse—horribly 
to curse Arthur Gresham and his poor young wife. 
Was Arthur's wound mortal, as had been said ? 

Mistress Camelford hoped not; she wished that 
he should now survive to be her prey. 

“Let him live—let him live, now!" she ex- 
claimed; her body writhing, Ler face hideous to be- 
hold; and I will think, and contrive tortures for 
him which shall be worse than fifty deaths by pis- 
tol-bullet. He must not die now—he must not!” 


And as thus she raved, the door of the apartment 
gently opened, and Arthur Gresham himself ap- 
peared. 

With a loud yeil, and like a wild cat, Augusta 
sprang towards him, and thrusting her fearfully dis- 
torted face so close to Gresham's that he felt her hot 
breath on his check, she shrieked out: 

“Welcome, thou treacherous and dastardly vil- 
lain—welcome” 

Ard Arthur shrank away from her, amazed and 
affrighted. 

(To be continued.) 


THERE is a policeman in every man’s conscience— 


even though you may not always find him on the beat. | 
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KATE LIVINGSION#, 
BY LUCY WALLACE, 
In a large, sunshiny parlour -at @ young ‘ady cf 
eighteen summers. Uer fingers were the 
ivory keys of a piano; low and dreamy came tbe 
notes, and her thoughts seemed to be the burdcu v’ 
the music. 

Kate Livingstone was the name of our ‘:ercine. 
was the daughter of a wealthy planter in Maryland, 
Sle had been bred in luxury, and evcry wish bad Leen 
gratitied by an over indulgent facher. Yet this girl, 
8o full of lifeand romance, was not a spo.led ehild, be 
any ineans; her wild fancies never prompted bor bot 


ay 


to noble deeds. Her eyes, were @ soit, 
lustrous brown; her hair was combed tack ira ier 
clear forehead, and then was fastened in 
upon her head. Wer features were regular. in toria 


she was rather slight. Sometimes a quick would 
change every feature, and these bursts of temper ren- 
dered the face even more beautiful than whiu tran ,uil. 
After a burst of passion the face again beeune calm, 
but tears trickled down and washed out the Litter 
feelings; then all was forgotten and forgiven. 

This evening, as she sat musing before her 
she looked the very picture vi health and haj, iness. 
The sun was setting, and its rays slot oright glued 
into the elegant parlour. 

Soon the music within died away, .u.! our herving 
came forth. She puta little straw hai va her head; 
then going into a large store room, tcevs & Lasxet and 
placed several articles therein. Soon Wweere her walking 
rapidly down a@ lane, and then stops at a 
cabin. Within are heard the wvuans of a dying women, 
Kate knocks lightly and enters; a bri-lit smile light: 
up the face of the sufferer, and the Other occu; aut of 
the room hastens to give the young lady a seat. 

The boy-companion is, you scon see, the son of the 
emaciated invalid. His * good evening” is spoon 
witha respect and gentleness which shows that, a!- 
though surrounded by poverty, wealth and co: 
were once theirs The rooms are nest, and Wilo’ 
Martin's face, though thin, preseuts a pestect pictur 
of true faith and resignation. 

Miss Livingstone goes to the side of thesufercr, 
pressing her hand, inqu.res conesrnug ler 


aitd, 
tthe, 


Then, taking from the basket ifs comtou.s, she, Luts 
tiem into a closet near; aud ber. the 
bed, she draws from her pocket @ Lilly, and roa 
aloud as she has done many times before in this 
The face of the widow [url 


poverty stricken abode. 


George also sits and letens, 4 


up With pious hope: 
the words sink decp into heart, amd @ 
guard for coming days of trial and suff-r.ug. 
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‘Tig night when Kate reacties her beautiful home; a 
leiter is lying upon her table; one end of the envelope 
oOpencd, and two wel! fliled sheets are drawn 
oat. How her face lights up as she continues the 
pernral; and now, tcars not of sorrow, burst from a 
loving, sisterly heart, as she reats that the morrow 
ei}! bring her brotter home froma foreign country, 
sere he has been trying, and not in vain. to win back 
tresu looke end rosy hea'th. A young school-com- 
osnion has been bis associate during these long months 
o! spsence, and Harry is going to bring him home to 
the rest of the eunimicr. 

How long the hours ece:ned until the morrow! The 
acter and father watched anxiously for their darling. 
Their love has almost become a worship, and they 
icng to clacy the pet brother and son to their hearts. 
Gace in a while other thoughts came to Kute’s mind. 
“red” has been a name so oficn mentioned in her 
brother's letters, that ehe trics to fancy what he louks 
tice, and whether he is like her pubic brother. 

Afternoon has come, and Ofien the anxious sister 
olimba to the hishest window to gaze down the road. 
White @he is watching there, auaivusly, a knock is 
heard; and, opening the door, George Martin is seen 
standing there, his face showing traces of tears. Tis 
mother is iying, and has sent for Miss Livingstone. 
Without vai‘ing, except to get her lat, she starts out 
wh George, aud hurries to the bedside of the widow. 

She found that already the death-da‘np was on the 
enfisrer’s brow ; and taking her thin hand in hers, Kate 
pruyed for the dying woman. Soon al! was over, and 
Kite had promised to care for the orphan. 

Aeshe sat comforting the poor boy, stie saw not the 
enadow which darkened the door and p.ssed by. But 
~# On remembering the coring of her brother, she rose, 
{oft the house of sorrow, and bent ber steps towards 
acer own home. 

Beneath the verandah stood a youn, man of perhaps 
ewenty-two summers, and these liad him but 
dightiy. His oheekss bore a ruddy hue, his manly 
vorm was lieaning against a pillar, and his curling 
vrown hair was gently lifted, ever and auon, from his 
aoble brow, by the passing breeze. You would know 
tala was Harry Livingstone, fooin his resemblance to 
sia father and sister. As he stood thus he was lost in 
s.editation, until joyous exclu uation fell upon his 
esr, and the next moment Kate was in her brother's 
we ubrace. 

“Why, Katie, did you run off when you knew I was 
e-ming?® Where have you been? Fred and I have 
been here more than su leur, and I exyected you 
‘sould be the first to greet us. Father was hungry 
eter hia ride to the stetion, and, indeed, we were all 
three nearly famieled. Fred ate a little, then started 
cat to waik off a headache. Lut why were you so 
long away?) And yuu look tired and heated. Sit 
down, and tell me all about youreeh.” 

Before she could ao so, however, a gentleman was 
seer coming up the poth which had eo iceently been 
made the scene of Miss travels. Harry 
went to meet him. 

“ Fred, this is my sister Katie,” 

Kate looked into his face, and saw a pair of black 
eyes, & mouth of beautiful ovtline, amt an upper lip 
gerfaced with a jetty moustache. Hishead was covered 
oith dark waves of hair, and his eyes spark!od with 


ccorriment. He epoke, aud ssid how bay, y he was to 
o:-et the sister of bis fricud Harry, of whois he had so 
often heard. 

The trivo entered the parlour, and Warr, asked 
ehore Kate had been. [ler thousht- ru buck to 
tue éme!ll cabin where one colland tale. Fred 
jooked at hier and for the answer, 


been to Wicow Martin's.” 

an apgel of meres, Rater 
bartin’” 

* She died while I was there to-duy.’ 

Leaving tbe room, Kate scent a servant to Widow 
Slartio’s, to do al! that wae necessary. retura- 
we to boothers request, 


Widow 


apartincat, ehe, at bert 
herself at the piano, and theivery keys trembled 
her rapid touch; and, as thought wreathed itaclf 
{pio fancies, the motes merrily forth. Soon 
Ser veice sounded #weet aud clear in a song which her 
Qrether uged to love. Fred drow near, and his rich 
yeuor miugled with the ful soprane, and song 
eter scng wae thus eung. us il the wee Lours drew 

After Bidding her brother an 
eight,” Kate turned to Fred 

Good-night and pleusuut dreams, Mr. St. Clair.” 

Harry and Fred found it lonesome after Kate left 
retired. 

A plan wes arringed for a ride on the following 


affretionate 


morpicg; and, after breukfa-t, the trio started. If! 
| tiled with provisions ; ed, seating themselves in the 


Fred was eharmed on the previous eveuing, he was 
- chanted this merning Kate was a beautiful eques- 
trian, and her riding-habit was extremely 
it was almost dinner-time when the party returned 
A*‘erdinner Miss Livingstone went to Widow Martin's. 
h> her directions @ decent coffin had been procured, 
ocd the widow lay therein. Gceorge sat watching the 


to ** Man’s Island.” 


Kate entered, and spoke in a tone of gentlemanly 
respect; after seeing that everything was as it should 
be, she left, with a silent blessing from the boy's heart. 

Later in the day, as the coffin was lowered into the 
ground, she stood beside the boy, and strove to soothe 
his troubled spirit. As the cold clod fell upon the box 
she led him towards the lonely cabin, and talked to 
him of his plane for the future, and gave him much en- 
couragement. Ina shopin a neighbouring town she 
procured for him a situation as clerk, whither he went 
upon the following day. 

As Kate walked towards home she was lost in medi- 
tation. She turned aside upon reaching a by-path, 
and seated herself in a small arbour, which was one of 
the particular beauties of Mr. Livingstune’s grounds. 
Here she sat for two long hours, buried in thought. 
IIow many castles were reared in the air, and how 
many day-dreams were wrought out in fancy! As the 
shades of evening gath red, Kate left the arbour and 
entered the house. Guing imme:liately to her room, 
she changed her dress and descended to the parlour. 

“Well, Kate, we thought you had really forsaken 


us: you must rememher that you have a very selfish | 
j his manly shoulder, ard the e@f heard the strong 


brother. I want you with me as much as possible 
while I am at hone,” said Harry. 

‘Mies Kate, your brother tells me you are a Sister 
of Charity on a limited scale.” 

‘“My brother gives me far more praise than I de- 
serve.” 

“Kate, have you not been one this afternoon? I 
know of your kindnces, 0 do not deny it,” said Harry. 

Kate’s cheek became crimson: she had not done her 
duty because -he expected praise; on the other hand, 
ehe had not told any one of her errand of mercy; and 
it had been only the carrying cut voluntarily of the 
promptings of an unselfish, pitying, generous heart. 
Fred was not an ummuved listencr to these few remarks, 
and he had seen the blush mantle upon her cheek. The 
conversation changed soon after, and soon Kate and 
Fred were all-absorbed in a game of chegs. 

The following day a boating excursion on the lake 
and a picnic on a beautiful island was the programme, 
and time flew swiftly and pleasantly. Thus in various 
sorts of pleasures, the days and weeks swiftly passed 
by, 

One evening Fred sat in the little arbour already 
mentioned, reading aloud to Miss Livingstone. Harry 
was seen lying oomfortably under a tree at some 
distance, smoking a cigar, and watching the curling 
wreaths of smoke. At his side lay a newspaper that 
he had thrown aside. He was too far away to hear 
the voices in the arbour. Three weeks had passed 
since our story opened. 

* Katie,” said fred, “ I have been here three weeks, 
and happy wecks they have been. I wonder where I 
shall be roaming after the next three weeks are 
flown ?” 

‘Probably you will be exactly where you are now. 
My friend Minnie comes to-morrow, and you will have 
to help entertain her for as many weeks as possible. 
I fearthat even with all three of our party she will 
soon become wearied. Our country habits will seem 
rather pale, compared with the gay life she has been 
leading in Washington.” 

‘his thought again entered -‘ate’s mind as she saw 
her friend Minnie afterward, cazing languidly from 
asunny slope. She looked as hough she was already 
tired of the pleasures of this beautiful home ; aud yet 
she had uot exactly that look, either. At this 
moment the two young gentlemen entered, and im- 
mediately Minnie’s pale cheek flushed, and the black 
eye3 shot out bright rays. Every feature told that 
one of these individuals had the power of quickening 
her heart beats, and changing the tenor of her 
theughts; they both advanced to the corner where the 
young girls sat. 

Ka‘e was not undisturbed by their approach; but, 
although a thrill of silent pleasure shot through her 
fraroe, ber face did betray her, 

As the evening passed the room was filled with 
merry music and laughter, Mr. Livingstone, entering 
from his strdy, joined in their amusements, and mid- 
night passec without its being noticed by any of the 
company. 

Thus happily passed many days and evenings ; boat- 
ing, walks, exoursions, rides, &c., were planned for 
each day. Minnie wearicd not; indeed, she enjoyed 
this sort of life more than the many excitements of 
city life. She bed not become an indifferent object 
to Harry. Indeed, when he met her three ycars before 
he had almost been captivated by her vivacity. 

One morning, aftr Minnie had been at Mr. Living- 
stone’s about three weeks, an excursion was planned 
This Island was about five miles 
in length. A large basket, by Kate's orders, was 
boat, they stowed away the basket and took the oars. 
A very short time elapsed before the island was reached, 
After resting, Fred and “ate started off towards a 
smal! hill at sume distance, leaving Minnie and Ilarry 
to guard the provisions and the boat. The hill was 
covered by a few tall trees and a lot of undergrowth; 


No sound was heard except the dashing of the water; 
the scene was beautiful; the birds skimming over the 
water and the island itself formed a beautiful scene. 
Both looked out over the waters, and thought was busy 
in the minds of each. 

“ Kate, is it not beautiful ?” 

Looking into her dreamy, ever-changing eye, he 
forgot the outward scenery. 

“Kate, if I could only have you with me always, 
all would be beautiful to me.” 

A blush mantled her cheek, and yet she spoke not, 
although an answer lay gilent in her Leart; and for 
weeks had she known that Fred was more than a 
friend. 

“Kate, look inté my eye#; do you not see a love 
there that will mot be latent? Can you not give me 
something iu retarm?” 

“ Fred, I cam give my heat and all its love; will 
you take it?” 

“May [ have ft? Only too happy shall I be to take 
it.” 

It is not necessary to say more; Fred bent down 
and took his first kise; the beautiful head rested on 


hesrt-beats. 

Tfours passed, and netther thought of leaving; 
present happiness was enough; but dark clouds came 
up across the water, and they feared a storm. Hurry- 
ing to Minnie and Harry, they found them just start- 
ing to meet them; soon after they were on the water; 
but, before they neared the shore, the storm burst upon 
them ; the waves almost washed over the boat, and 
the frail thing seemed ready to crack every moment. 
Still the shore was many yards away, when a gust of 
wird, with the storm, rolled the waves over the boat, 
and it was upset. 

Fred was clinging to the boat as it tossed round, 
and with one arm supported the heavy body of his 
affianced. Ags the waters rushed over the boat, a pale 
upturned face Was seen upon the water; then only the 
hands clutched the air, and the body was below the 
surface; moments and almost hours seemed to have 
passed before Harry reached the shore, bearing with 
him the almost inanimate form of Minnie. Death 
see:ned to have seized her, and the bloodless face made 
one think life was truly extinct. Long and anxiously 
gazed three persons upon this face ; two men carried 
the body to the nearest house, and the almost fainting 
Kate rubbed the cold hands, gave orders to all, and 
listened for the first breath, which she feared would 
never come. Looking into her brother's face to see if 
he still hoped, she saw that it wore an agonized look, 
and was almost as white as the one she had been 
watching. She heard afaint gasp from the still lips. 
and the breath had not yet gone out. Soon the eyes 
opened, although in unconsciouzuess. But she lived! 

Harry spoke to her. 

** Minnie !” 

Again the eyes unclosed; the sleeper wis aroused 
by the familiar name. 

“My darling Minnie, look up; open your eyes, 
Miunie!” And he bent nearer and kissed the pale 
forehead. 

The touch startled the weak frame, and this time, as 
the eyes opened, a smile passed over her face, anda 
slight colour tirged her cheek: life had returned. 
Sleep came to the weary eyelids, and clasping her hand 
in his, Harry sat and watched the pale face. When 
she awoke from a refreshing sleep she saw the face 
bending over her, and their eyes met. 

Mr. Livingstone had anxiously watched the gathering 
storm; fear seized him, and he etarted to meet the 
absent ones. The carriage was at the doorin a few 
minutes ; something eeemed to whisper of danger. Ags 
he Crew near the lake, he perccived Fred and Kate. 
Both, he saw, were drenched, and he knew instantly 
what had befallen them. 

“Kate! Kate! my daughter, I feared I never should 
hold youto my heart agaiu:” said the anxious father, 
as he clasped herin his arms. 

“Father, you never would have seen me again but 
for Fred; he eaved my life.” 

‘* Where is Harry ?” 

Soon they were found, where Kate and Fred had 
left them. ‘There after a while, Fred spoke to him of 
Kate. 

“Mr. Livingstone, I saved your daughter and gave 
her to you; will you give her to me, now ?” 

The result of this question was a wedding hefore 
Fred's duparture, and then Kate went with him asa 
bride. 

Their wedding-tour is over, and now they are sitting 
in the parlour into which the reader was first introduced. 
There Mr. Livingstone reading an evening paper, and 
Kate, scated at the piano, gives vent in music to her 
happy thoughts, 

Minnie and Harry are seated in a cosy room, many 
hundred miles distant; and they are onein thought, 
feeling, and purpose, and by the holy laws of matri- 
mony. 

George Martin is getting on prosperously and 
creditably in the service of kind and generous em- 
ployers. 
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NEW TALE. 
in the present Number appears the some chapters of a 
few and very interesting tale, entitl 
BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 

Ht abounds in remarkable incidents and charming epi- 
sodes; and the interest is not merely sustained, but goes 
on inctéasing from the first chapter to the last. 

Also With the same Number is issued, price one penny, 
at the Option of the purchascr, a beautiful 

ST. PLATE OF THE PARIS FASHIONS FOR 

DECEMBER, 


obtained direct from the French metropolis. In the Fine 
Art department will be found a magnificent engraving of 
THE SMUGGLERS' CAVE; 

and for the lovers of music, an admirable 

MAZUREA, FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
fy E. Warrenovsr; and the usual carefully selected 
amount of illustrated and other literary matter, Receipts, 
Toilet Table, Needlework, &c. 


NOTICE. 
‘Tax companion picture to 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, 
Being the second of the series of beautiful, coloured en- 
gTavings, which will be issued from time to time with 
“BOW BELLS,” 

was publishéd simultaneously with No. 15, the Great 
WHITTINGTON NUMBER 


The original drawing was made expressly for this maga- 
zine by the celebrated artist, Huarp. The subject chosen 


4s 
DICK WHITTINGTON AT HIGHGATE, 
‘Turning towards London, and listening to the 

SOUND OF BOW BELLS. 

A Supplement of 
ELEGANT NEEDLEWORK PATTERNS. 

Obtained direct from Paris, was also 

PRESENTED, GRATIS. 

ONE PENNY, with SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS; 
Wits Pictrors, TwoPrsce. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD AND DICK WHIT- 
TINGTON AT HIGHGATE. 
Hanpsome gilt frames for the above beautiful Pictures 
ore with Nos. 1 and 15 of this Journal, price 2s. each. 
aple and gilt, 38., complete. The trade supplied with 
———- George Rees’, 57, Drury Lane, and 34, St. 
Martin's . 


Established, 1800 


NOTICES TO OORRESPONDENTS. 

To our Susscripers—Bow Brits and Tue Penny 
LUSTRATED WREKLY News sent post free to any part of the 
Onited Kingdom for three penny postage stamps. Persons 
to subscribe for a so as to receive Bow 
and Tag News through the 
remit a subscription of 3s. 8d. to Mr. Joun Dicks, 
at the Office, 318, Strand. 

All letters intended for the Editor, to be directed thus: 
to “The Editor of Bow Beiis:"—those for the Publisher, 
‘to Mr. Jonw Dicks, No. 313, Strand, W.C. 

In no case will rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
@uthors, who are therefore requested to keep copies of them. 

*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for a Quarter, so as to 
receive the publication through the post, may remit @ gub- 
scription of 2s, 24., to Mr. John Dicks, at the Office. 

SHAKSPERE’s ComPLETE Worgs.—The complete works 
of Shakspere, elegantly bound, containing thirty-seven il- 
lustrations and portrait of the author, now publishing. To 
be obtained at our Office, price 2s. 

To Ovr Musica, Conteisutors.—In reply to numerous 
subscribers forwarding musical compositions, we have to 
state that we cannot inform them positively when such 
music will appear, as merit always takes the precedence. 
While having every desire to encourage the young com- 
poser, such compositions can only appear occasionally, 
our desire being to publish the best class of music we 
possibly can; and our subscribers necd only refer to the 
names of the composers whose pieces we have already 
published, as an earnest of our future intentions. Con- 
tributors should in all cases keep copies of their produc- 
tions, a8 we cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 

Littan G.—The young gentleman certainly acts with 
prudence in declining to marry until he can maintain a 
wife; and he is also the best judge of what his wants are 
likely to be, and consequently of the amount of income be 
‘hall require. 

O. 8. (Accrington). — There is no particular finger on 
which a gentlemen should wear a ring: it is purely a mat- 
ter of taste. English ladies wear the engagement ring on 
the left hand, American ladies on the right. 

James A.—All the competitive examinations are held in 
London. No government situation can be obtained with- 
out passing the examination. 

Jemima O.—A young lady may prudently marry before 
she is one-and-twenty (at eighteen for instance,) provided 
it is with her parents’ consent and tke match is an eligible 
one. 

Bionpiy.~A receipt for shoe-blacking was given in No. 
90, old series. 

Anxious Sister.—The marriage is valid enough, pro- 
vided no false representations were made by either party 
with the knowledge of the other. 

GRATBFUL SusscriBER.—A red nose in young persons 
may either arise from indigestion or from a scorbutic af- 
fection. You ought to be able to judge whether it be the 
former; and if so, any respectable chemist will give you 
the requisite medicine; but if the latter, you would do 
well to consult a medical man at once. 

TrouBLep Youtn.—You cannot very easily cure your- 
self of knock-knees at eighteen years of age; neither can 
dal yaa the colour of your auburn hair, except by 

yeing 

Youna Krrxatpy.—You can purchase the “ American 
Constitution” at Trubner’s, Paternoster Row, London 


De.ta.—The word “spectacle” is both English and 
French. In the latter language is is pronounced spek- 


Gourttacme B.—York is 4 hundred and ninety-six miles 
— London. We believe Dick Turpin's ride to be a mere 

on. 

Doywa E.—The name Ernest, Greek In its origin, means 
“earnest ."" The other names you mention have no par- 
ticular ification. 

R. P. W.—A receipt for making rockets was given in 
No. 9, and for squibs or serpents in No. 13. 

ZEALAND.—You must consult a lawyer. If you do not 
know one, we will give you a recommendation on your 
sending us your address. 

Serceant.—It is not now customary to drink healths at 
allat private dinner parties, 

CORRESPONDENTS whose questions we are unable to an- 
swer:—M. P. W.; A Preston Sosscriser; H, A. W.; 
rs P. (Bradford); J. Warren (Elmham.); Be_rast New 

GENT. 

Tae A.: very good —Jemma C.: 
tolerably good.—D. B. (Brierley Hill): very good indeed.— 
Goitiaume B.: may be considerably improved by practice. 
—Day Lity: very pretty.—A. B. (Great Yarmouth): very 
indifferent. 


ESSAYS. 
Historicat, AND Domestic 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

Tre study of natural history, next to that of religion, 
is the most ennobling to which the human mind can 
give its attention; since it not only leads it to a closer 
insight into the marvellous works and laws of Creation, 
but insensibly draws it nearer and nearer to that 
glorious being, whose infinite wisdom could alone have 
formed so vast and beautiful an universe, which is yet 
governed by laws eo wonderfully simple. Thus, step 
by step, as we advance in this study, we are more and 
more forced to acknowledge the Divine power, and, from 
the contemplation of his works, to adore their Creator. 
In pursuing this delightful subject, one thing has always 
most forcibly struck us as a conclusive answer to those 
who seek to disparage the proceedings of the students 
in natural history,—that is, what it has pleased the 
Almighty power to form, cannot degrade the human 
mind to study ; and, therefore, we would throw a veil 
of pity over such hearts, so litt!e elevated by the reve- 
lations of creation—so dead to the wondrous harmonies 
of nature. But the labours of such men as Linneus, 
Buffon, Cuvier, Humboldt, and many others, are now 
spreading far and wide their fruitful seed, which 
neither empty satire can injure nor impertinent ridicule 
up-root. 

To give a remarkable illustration of the harmonies 
we speak of—A bone was presented to Professor 
Owen; and on examining it carefully, he pronounced 
it to be the leg-bone of a bird; and from deductive 
reasoning, based upon the simple, articulating surfaces, 
he erected the skeleton of a bird such as had never yet 
been known to science—a wingless bird. And only a 
short time elapsed before other osseous remains, be- 
longing to the same species, arrived from New Zealand ; 
and his greatest triumph was achieved on seeing a 
small living specimen brought over from that country, 
and which, no doubt, mauy have seen in the London 
Zoological Gardens: we allude to the extrordinary 
little apteryx. H+re was a noble result of mental 
combination, of truthful appreciation of nature’s un- 
deviating laws, of harmony in ita most perfect form. 
But we may loox, and examine where we will, 
throughout the whole structural arrangement of nature, 
we find this wonderful pricciple ever existing. And 
from man down to the lowest and simplest form of 
created being, a chain connects one type with another, 
by a succession of links,—a series of shides and 
shodowings, that leads the mind imperceptibly onwards 
and onwards, descending the scale of organic creation, 
until it verges on that dark and mysterious threshold, 
where life begins and inanimate nature ends; where 
growih by secreticu separates from inorganic growth 
by accretion; where the first principle of life bursts 
into existenée, to upwards svar with iucreasing at- 
tributes, til) it culicinates in the marvellous structure 
of man! 

Few things are more striking than the mizration of 
birds ; yet how little correct information do we possess 
on the subject. We watch the swallow coine and go: 
but what spirit gui ies it ou its trackless journey? Is 
it mot wonderful to see the variety of little fragile 
summer birds —which, from their extremely delicate 
frames, seem as if a gust of wind would wait them to 
destruction—comirng to build almost within a day of 
their expected time ; and to think how hard their little 
pinions muet work from the time they leave land, till 
they again set foot upon it. In this country we have 
sulamer visitors, winter visitors, and residents. Those 
which come to us in the spring, arrive for the purposes 
of breeding: those which appear in winter, come for 
food—such as the fieldfare, redwing, snipe, &c., and a 
few of the latter, doubtless breed here but the bulk of 
them repair to Norway and Sweden for the purposes 
of incubation. Why the fieldfare and redwing leave 
us for a northern summer, when others of the same 
family remain all the year round—such as the common 
thrush, the missel thrush, the blackbird, &c.—we know 
not. These are eabjecta of great intcrest to the 


naturalist, and it is only by accurate notes that the 
mysteries of migration will ultimately be unravelled. 

In the spring, the birds having paired, euitable 
places are Belected for building their nests; and here, 
how 4ifigularly the habit of the bird is shown. In the 
places chosen, the shy and timid, the bold and confident, 
have marked peculiarities. The grasshopper warbler 
builds her nest 60 as almost to escape detection. Mr. 
Yarrell remarks, that “ unless the old birds are closely 
watched, and seen carrying materials for building, or 
food for the young, the nest is very difficult to find.” 
He mentions one discovered by Mr. R. Wingate, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who watched the bird to the 
distan ‘ passage on the top of a whinbush, by which it 
entere«| and left the nest, which was built at the bottom 
of ade-pand narrow furrow, or ditch, overhung by the 
prickly branches of the bush, grown over by the thick 
coarse grass, matted together, ycar after year, to the 
height of about two feet, all of which he was obliged 
to clear away piecemeal before he succeeded in gaining 
the prize. The nest was composed of coarse, dried 
grass, and contained five beautifuliy-white eggs, closely 
freckled with carnation spots. The martin and swallow 
seek the humble roof of the poor cottager; here they 
are almost always protected, and repay, with their 
happy twitterings, the shelter thus given tothem. A 
curious anecdote of a martin was related to us. It 
appears that a poor boy had met with an accident, and 
broke his leg. The room in which the sufferer lay 
being small and heated, the upper part of the window 
was let down. A martin soon entered; it flewin and 
out several times, and, finding itsclf unmolested, com- 
menced building against the ceiling. This the birds 
were allowed to do. The eggs were laid, then hatched, 
and in due time the young brood took wing. Both the 
martin and swallow return frequently, if not always, to 
the same neighbourhood. 

Some of the bird’s nests are exquisite specimens of 
workmanship. The chaffinch, wren, and long-tailed tit 
are most neatly and beautifully constructed. Other 
birds have scarcely any nest, and the night-jar merely 
deposits her eggs in a emall cavity of the bare ground, 
by the side of brushwood, and then hatches them. It 
is during this process that most of our song-birds are 
in best voice. It is at this time of the year that the 
ornithologist takes his sylvan rambles with the greatest 
delight. The woods, the hedgerows, and the fields are 
alive with song. And as he strolls along, what a plea- 
sure it is for him to recognize, by thcir voices, the 
different warblers of the feathered race. But there is 
a charm even beyond this. Birds have great percep- 
tive qualities; they are easily taught and trained, and 
love the hand that fosters them. Those who have had 
much insight into the habits of birds, are aware that 
their tempers vary, even as our own. Some have 
larger capabilities for learning than others. We doubt 
not many have wituessed the exhibition of canarics in 
the open streets. A deserter is tried, condemned, and 
shot ; a canary pulls the trigger, the prisoner fulls dead 
—but in imitation only, for, at tle word of command, 
it starts up, and flies to the finger of its patron. 


THE FINE ANXTS. 


THE SMUGGLERS’ CAVE. 

WE love to hear an old fisherman spin a yarn about 
what he calls the good old smugzling days—of the 
many hairbreadth ‘scapes of his saucy little craft from 
the pursuit of the revenue cruiser—cf the successful 
“run of the cargo of rich lace, silk handkerchiefa, 
kegs of brandy, rum, and Hollauds, and not oinitting 
cigars and tobacco. ‘ Yes,” says the old fi-herman, 
‘‘and after a clever run on shore, we've had to make 
a harder run on land to get away from the Philistines, 
who kept a sharp look out on them ere rocks ;* 
and certainly those high rocks afford just the necessary 
command for the coastguard. But tree trade anda 
reduction of the tariff have played havoc with the 
bold smugglers. Even the smugglers’ caves are 10 
longer those grim aud terrible places of yore; and 
were it not for the talented paiutings of Mr. F. Danby 
(an engraving from whose picture will be found on our 
next page), and other marine painters, we should 
scarcely know what a smuggler’s cave was like. 

Here, on the moontight night, as that bright 
luminary has just broke forth from the dark clouds, 
the four sturdy smuggiers have run their boat ashore, 
and are hauling her up behind the rocks. Low often 
has the storm dashed against thoserocks, sending clouds 
of spray into the cavernous recesses of the jagged 
cliffs. The waters are now comparatively still, save at 
the base of those rocky heights. In the distance is 
seen the smuggler’s lugger, stretching out far into the 
offiug, and will soon be lost to sight, as will also 
those four smugglers and their boat round the curve 
of that tide-worn, storm-beaten cliff. Our picture is 
one of great merit. The bold grandeur of such a scene 
would almost make one wish that the old smuggling 
days were returned again, could we but stand or 
those bold heights and look down and around on such 
a scene ag is here eo beautifully painted. 
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SMUGGLERS’ CAVE. (See page 419.) 
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TWENTY STRAWS. 


BY THE ACTHOR OF “ WOMAN'S WORTH,” “ DORA BIVERS- 
DALE,” ETO. 


OHAPTER XXXIV. 


Lavy NotkINGHAME was still tossing in fever and 
delirium, and Sir Richard was fussing and fretting 
kis hours away, unable to pay the slightest atten- 
tion to Government affairs or anything else. 

Lady Nolkinghame’s sudden illuess perplexed the 
worthy old governor, but strange words, uttered 
from time to time in her frenzy, perplexed him still 
more. 

During this time, de Foix, his limbs with heavy 
frons loaded, was stretched in a narrow cell, pouder- 
ing on the probable fate awaiting him. 

Cardunk was also in solitary confinement, but 
he had the horrible crank to turn hour after hour, 
and moody thoughts possessed him. 

Beyond all possibility of escape Colonel Stack- 
house had now secured Annie's husband, and like- 
wise her staunch friend, De Foix. 

No louger would they be obstacles in his wicked 
path, and Annie bolding was now entirely in his 
yower. 

Ay, entirely in his power! 

At leugth, then, Colonel Stackhouse was the con- 
queror. 

Mrs. Bolding was a prisoner—his prisoner—and 
without the means of resisting his self-assumed and 
base authority over her. 

Locked together, in the lone cottage on the north 
shore, Bothright had left Aunie and the girl Ruth 
Claydon ; and had rejoined his employer at Syduey, 
ready to lend a helpiug hand in further dark and 
villanous affairs. 

Tom de Foix and the man Cardunk had to be 
Gisposed of—privately disposed of—and it would be 
Bothright’s task to see this disposal carried into 
effect. 

At this time there was lying in the harbour a 
schooner of a very suspicious character, Whuse un- 
scrupulous commander was well kuown to Both- 
right. who had just paid him a visit and engaged 
Lis services and his vessel in a certain secret busi- 
ness which he (Kothright) had in band. 

Ard one hot, tempestuous night, when tho forked 
lightuiug was flashing in the sky, aud the thunder 


was loudly pealing above, de Foix’s cell door was | 


LADY NOLKINGHAME'’S SUCRET 
unbarred by Bothright, who bade the kap!ess pri- 
souer rise and accompany him. 

Without uttering a single word, de Foix at 
once prepared to obey the man. 

And along the dim and silent passages, his 
chains clanking at his every step, de Foix fol- 
luwed his conductor, who carried in one hand a 
sheltered light, and in the other a Joaded pistol. 

In the bitterness of his mental anguish, Toi de 
Foix bit his lips, until the blood dyed his teeth ; yet 
his voice made no moan, his breath no sigh, al- 
though his heart was well nigh bursting. 

Clank, clank, clauk, weut the hideous iron fetters, 
as the prisoner crossed the yard of the convict Lar- 
racks. 

“ Whither was his conductor leading him?” de 
Foix asked himself, as he dragged his loaded limbs 
along by the side of his mute companion. 

Presently de Foix saw the prison van before lim, 
and likewise two dark figures. 

Yet the convict spoke not. 

* The Captain!" exclaimed a well known voice. 

It was Cardunk who has just spoken—Cardunk 
who was in the custody of one of Bothright’s sub- 
ordinates. 

“Hold your tongue, can’t you?” growled the 
subordinate, striking Carduuk on the shoulder. 

shan’t!” returned the convict, savagely. 
“ You have put my limbs in chains, but my tongue 
you cannot fetter.” 

“Can't we!” broke forth Bothright, with a ter- 
rible oath. Well, wait awhile, aud you'll see all 
about that.” 

“T see all about it now,” rejoined the convict, de- 
fiantly. “ And much I care for it, don’t l—don't 
1?” he added, with a fierce yell. “Yo devils, 
shaped and voiced like mortal men, I spit into 
your faces—I defy you all—I 

Just at this moment, Bothright presented his 
loaded pistol close to Carduvk’s ear. 

“Fire!” shouted the convict, with a loud shrill 
laugh. 

“Into the van, dog!” said Bothright, still pre- 
senting his pistol at Cardurk. 

“Tam off, off to Norfolx Island, hot 
With chains at my heels, clanking gaily, ho!” 


Sang the convict, in a hoarse voice, as he dragged 
himself into the prison van, whither he was followed 
by the still silent de Foix. ‘“ Did you hear me, 
Japtain ?” added he. “ I’m a jolly fellow, notwith- 
standing that tu Norful& Island, 


DISCLOSED. 


“i i wilt 


‘““Hush, hush, for heaven's sake, Cardunk!” 
shuddered de Foix. 

“All right, Captain!” returned the man, in a 
moment checked by the toues that had once com- 
mauded him. 

Bothright and his subordinate now entered the 
van; and, with the loaded pistols in their hands, 
seated themselves opposite to the two convicts. 

The vehicle then rumbled out of the prison yard, 
and proceeded on and on, de Foix and his com- 
panion in utter ignorance whither it was cunvey- 
ing them. 

Heavily manacled, the somewhile highwayman 
sat, sadly ruminating on his present condition, aud 
ou the further troubles yet in store for him. 

Was Howard Bolding in Norfolk Island ? 

If he were, Tom de Foix would not cere a fig for 
Lis own transportation thither. No, Le would 
rather welcome it than otherwise. 

But what would become of Annie Bolding nor 
that her last friend was gone? 

Tom de Foix shivered ag he asked himself that 
question. 

He was not a desperate man, yet he felt ready to 
run every hazard, rather than leave her thus help- 
less in the hands of the merciless Colonel Stack- 
house aid his myrmidons. 

But the iron fetters, binding de Foix's limbs, 
were not to be rent asunder, nor wasthe man Both- 
right to be gained over to listen to the convict's 
cause. 

A dark, dread blank was 
eyes. 

And all the troubles which now so oppressed 
him had been brought upon him by Colonel Siack- 
house—his own uncle. 

Oh, if de Foix could but speak out and proclaim 
his own identity, perhaps the Colonel might than be 
wou from his evil designs against Mrs. Boldiug, aud 


before de Foix's 


| Lloward and himself be spared from further suifer- 
| ives and degradation ! 


| 


Lut de Foix's tongue and voice must be still and 
mute: for his mother’s sake they must be so. 

He trembled when he reflected on what her 
feeliugs would be when she came to learn his 
terrible fate. 

But woud she ever learn it? Who was to 
reveal it to her ?—who, save her brother, Colone} 
Stackhouse. 

Would Lady Nolkinghame ever be able to wring 
any avowal from her brother's lips ?—would be be 
likely to confess himself to his own sister? 


de 
ay, 
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There was not much likelihood that he would do 
60, de Foix thought. 

What a worthless life had de Foix once led! 
How he had misapplied all his learning, and the 
bricht gifts of Heaven that were his! And, lo! the 
punishment to which he had been doomed, aud that 
which was now hangivg over him! 

One step down a precipitous pathway, and you 
descend headlong, finding only destruction and 
nuisery in return for all your rashness. 

So it had been with Tom de Foix: and so it 
has been, and will be, with thousands of others. 

Good words are written every day, but many men 
aud women fail to receive the lessons they are in- 
tended to convey and inculcate. 

But a truce to moralizing; we are writing a his- 
tory, not a sermon. 

At length the van stopped, and, Bothright and his 
associate having alighicd, the two convicts were 
then ordered to descend. 

The lightning was still flashing in the sky, and 
the thunder pealing aud rattling above, while a per- 
fect deluge of rain was pouring down upon the 
bosum of the thirsty earth. 

A sudden vivid flash showed de Voix and his 
companion that they were on the sea-beach, where a 
boat, ready manned, was awaiting them. 

Cardunk muttered a deep curse as the flash dis- 
appeared, and Bothright dragged him into the boat, 
tuto which de Foix, silently and unbidden, straight- 
way followed him. 

The little vessel was then pushed off, leaving 
Bothright’s subordinate behind, and the men pulled 
in the direction of the schooner, whose commander 
had been engaged in Bothnight’s service. 

The éehooner being reached, the two convicts, 
drenched to the skin, were at once hurried on board 
of it, and given in charge of the captain, 

Cardauk was using vivlent language, and 
threatening all around him, while de Foix uttered 
not a single word. 

“ Silence!” commanded Dothright, striking Car- 
dunk on the shoulder. “ Let your betters be 


heard!” 
“T will, when they speak,” retorted the convict, 
surlily. 


“Give this fellow a sharp fifty now and then,” 
e1id Bothright, addressing the captain of the 
schooner. “ He wauts his courage covling, for-—— 


“Tam of”, off to Norfolk [sland, ho! 
With chains at my beels clanking gaily, ho!” 


Cardunk hoarsely chanted. 

And the knave Bothright shook the hand of the 
schooner’s knavish captain; then descended the 
ship's side, entered his waiting boat, and was pulled 
back again to the shore. 

Meanwhile, the sailors of the schooner lifted her 
anchor, spread her sails, aud steered ber out of 
harbour. 

And thus was Tom de Foix sent after Howard 
Bolding—sent to that muc!:-dreaded place, Norfolk 
Tslaud. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 
There's a perfectly clear coast for you now, Col- 
ouc},” said Bothright, as, at a late hour the fullow- 
ing day, he presented himself before this man iu 
high authority. 

“The schooner has sii!-1, has she?” said the 
Colonel, interrogatively, as he turned on his couch 
(to which he was now contined by the effects of his 
late wound). 

Bothright reptied in the aMrmative. 

“And that de Foix and the murderous fellow, 
Cardunk, are both off to the Island of Perdition, 
eh ?” 

““They’re both of them safe enough, Cvlonel,” the 
answered, with ac arse laugh. 

said the Colonel, in a satistied tone. 
“Keep a sharp watch over the lady,” be added, 
auxiously. 

“ Never fear, Colonel: Ruth Claydon has her eye 
en her; andthe lady is inst as safe with Ruth over 
her as if I had her under my own strong locks 
and bars.” 

“ Nevertheless, I warn you to keep your own 
eve on her.” 

“ If such be your wish, Colonel, I certainly will 
dv so,” Bothright replied. 

And, accordingly, an hour after tho little scene 
above narrated, Colonel Stackhouse’s tvol again 
crossed the hawbour, and repaired to the verandahea 
cottage on the North Shore, where Mrs. Bolding, 
guarded by Ruth, was still a close prisoner. 

The Colonel’s wound showed a most obstinate 
bpiit, and for sometime refus: J to heal, taxing that 


gentleman's patience extremely, and causing him 
severe pain all the while. 

Colonel Stackhouse, not having received his stab 
in any glorious action did not advertise it to his 
friends, but kept himself in close retirement, until 
it had quite healed, aud he had grown strong 
again. 

* Meanwhile Lady Notkinghame’s fever abated, 
and her brain and general bodily health gradually 
recovered their former tone. 

With her restored health and = strength there 
returned a whole crowd of anxicties aud horrible 
apprehensions. 

At length, almost worn out with her torturing 
fears, Lady Nolkinghame inquired after her 
brother. 

“Tfow many times had Roland Stackhouse been 
to see her during her late illness ’” she asked of Sir 
Nichard one day. 

‘* Not ouce,” the old governor replied. 

“Not once!” echoed the lady, in great amazo- 
meut. 

“Roland himself has been much out of sorts 
latciy, I believe,” Sir Richard awkwardly re- 
joined. 

“Bat 7have been at death's door, they tell me,” 
Lady Nolkinghame said, with something likea re- 
proachful sigh. “I fancy Roland has not been quite 
so illas I, so he cannot have the slightest excuse 
to offer for the heartless neglect he has shown to- 
wards me.” 

“No, no; assuredly—not the slightest,” agreed 
the governor. 

Then Lady Nolkinghame fidgeted for some 
seconds. She was longing to talk about something 
else, and knew not how to introduce her subject. 

She commenced it by observing that the wea‘her 
was remarkably fine. 

“temarkably fine,” assented the worthy go- 
vernor. 

“If I were but strong enough, I should like to 
have a quict sail about the harbour,” drupped 
Lady Nolkinghame. 

At this Sir Richard solemnly shook his head. 

But her ladyship taking no notice of that act, 
went on, “T wish you would ring and order them to 
send for de Foix, he will be able to tell me from 
What quarter the wind is blowing, whether it is at 
all likely to blow any harder, and——” 

“ My dearest, there is not a single breath of wind 
stirring.” 

“No? Nevertheless, I would like to consult 
my boatinan.” 

The governor reluctantly roso and rang the bell, 
which summons @ servant man at ounce answered. 

It was the same concvited lacey who had once 
vainly endeavoured to teach de Foix to “sir” 
him. 

“Send hither Lady Nulkiunghame’s boatman,” said 
Sir Richard. 

The lackey opened his mouth at the governor's 
words, but not a syllable issued thence. 

Sir Richard repeated lis question. 

“Does not your excellency know——?” stam- 
mered the domestic. 

“Kuow!—know what?” cried Lady Nolking- 
hame.ia sudden tremor. 

“Why, my lady, that he ran away; was canght 
and sent to prison,” returned the servant, delighted 
to be the communicator of bad news about that 
“unmannerly fellow, de Foix.” 

Lady Nolkinghame’s face blanched whiter than 
her pucket-handkerchief. 

Sinking back in her chair, with dizzy brain and 
throbbing heart, she whispered to the governor: 

“ Question the man about this matter, Sir Kichard,” 
she said: “IT have not the strength to do so.” 

“Twill, I will, Bertha,” the governor replied. 
“Poor darling,” he added, with marked tenderness, 
“you have already overtaxed the little strength you 
have, and id 

* Do question the man!” she said, impatiently 
interrupting him. 

“Yes, yes, I will, Bertha; but pray be more com- 
posed, or you will be having a relapse, and ” 

Lady Nolkinghame star‘ed up, shivering in every 
limb. 

“Who said that de Foix had run away?” she 
demanded of the domestic. 

“Everybody, my lady,” the man promptly re- 

lied. 

7 “But who reported him at the barracks ?” 

“ The house steward, I believe, wy lady; it was 
his place to do so.” 

“Go on,” said Lady Nolkinghame, clinging to the 
back of a chair for support. 

“Well, my lady, the steward, knowiug what a 
desperate fellow this de Foix is, had the constables 


and the military out to hunt after bim; and at 
length, finding him in one of your ladyship’s own 
boats, and in company with another ses:p, they 
laid their hands upon the two fellows, and at oxce 
carried them off to prison.” 

“ How long is this ago?” 

“ Many days, my lady.” 

“ That will do,” said she, in @ tone of dismissal, 
at the same time dropping back again into Ler chair. 

The lackey then left the room. 

But scarcely had the door closed after him, when 
Lady Nolkinghame stgerfed up in great disorder. 

“Send for she gasped. 

“For Relaud, my darest?” fluttered the old 
govenor. 

“Really, Bertha, all this commotion of feclings 
ae your | part, will certainly bring on @ relapse, 
an 

“Send for Roland!” repeated her ladyship, ve- 
hemently, “seud fur Roland, if you do not wish to 
see me die at your fect!” 

“ Bless me!” exclaimed Sir Richard, all in oe 
flurry, flying to the bell, and pulling it vigorously. 

The same servant presently reappeared. 

The governor looked at his wife, wholly at a lose 
what to say or do at the moment. 

“Send for Roland instantly!” entreated she, her 
eyes full of wilduess, her clasped hands trembling 
violently. 

Sir Richard gave the servant 
hurried and confused message to Colonel Stack- 
house, and then dispatched him. 

Colonel Stackhouse was reclining on his couch, 
looking none the better for his late disaster, when 
the governer’s messenger was announced to him. 

“ Well, Mason,” yawned the Colonel, addressing 
the man by his name. ‘“ What's the news from 
Government House ?” 

“ Bad, sir,” auswered the lackey, shaking his head, 
“my lady is decided!y worse—lcastways, she ap- 
peared so to me, and you are requested to see her 
instantly, sir.” 

“T understood that Lady Nolkiughame was much 
better—in fact, quite recovered.” 

Mason shook his head solemuly. 

Colonel Stackhouse slowly lifted his body off tho 
couch: he was beginning to feel some alarm on his 
sister's account. 

“You can say that I will be at Government 
ITouse as soon as possible, Mason,” he said, at once 
ringing for his valet. 

And Mason departed with the Colonel’s answer 
to his lady's message. 

After the lapse of fifteen minutes, Colonel Stack- 
bouse entered Government House, where he was at 
once received by Sir Richard, who was looking the 
image of bewilderment and distress. 

“ What is the matter ?” queried the Colonel, mark- 
ing his brother-in-law’s manner. 

“Oh, Roland!” half sobbed the worthy old go- 
vernor. 

“Ts Bertha worse ?” asked the Colonei. 

“T can't say, really, Roland; hers is such a per- 
plexing case, that I'm almost beside myself about 
her. She has been asking for you, and is in a 
state of terrible excitement about something or 
other—I cannot for tle life of me tell what—but 
go to her, Roland, and try to sovthe her ail you 
can. For myself, lam quite worn out, and bardly 
know what I'm about.” 

“T was not aware that anything very serious 
ailed Bertha,” said Colonel Stackhouse. “But 1 
have been suffering myself, and e 

“Yes, yes, to be sure; we know all about it, Ro- 
land!” interrupted Sir Richard. 

Colonel Stackhouse started, and flushed deeply. 

His guilty conscience made him do so. 

“But come this way, and I will take you to 
Bertha,” added Sir Richard, at once conducting the 
Colonel into the presence of Lady Nolkinghame, who 
was tossing on her couch in fevered restlessness, 
distracted by many anxious fears. 

“ Thank heaven, Roland, you are come as last 
she exclaimed, starting up at his entrance. 

Colonel Stackhouse took his sister’s burning hand 
in his, and, drawing her back tu the couch, sat down 
by her side. 

Sir Richard, having some urgent business to at- 
tend to, now left the room, little thinking as he did 
so, that his absence was the very thing that Lady 
Nolkinghame was most desiring at this particular 
moment. 

The governor's wife watched the door close after 
her husband, and listened until the last sound of 
his retiring footsteps had wholly died away. 

“ Roland!” she then said, suddenly grasping his 
arm. “Roland, where is my boatman, wiicre is de 
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He looked into her face, as if he thought she was 
going demented. 

She repeated the question ; repeated it sternly. 

‘“Why, where should such a rascally fellow be, 
think you, Bertha ?” 

“T have asked you a straightforward question, 
Roland, to which I expect a straightforward re- 

] 
x Why, what a fuss you are making about this 
fellow, Bertha,” laughed the Colonel. 

“ Answer me, auswer me!” she continued, in 
frantic syllables. “ Where is de 

“Faith, know not!” he rejoined, briefly and 
lightly 

“Tis false, Roland; you do know.” 

“I have been unwell lately, Bertha, that’s the 
truth on’t, and have not troubled myself much 
with business matters of any sort; therefore, how 
can I possibly know anything about your boat- 
man ?” 

“ Roland,” persevered Lady Nolkinghame, fixing 
her eyes upon her brother’s face, ‘de Foix was 
Mrs. Boldi: g’s honest friend—be followed you on a 
certain night, not long ago, and ” 

“ Bertha!” exclaimed the colonel, starting back 
in amazement. 

“ You see, Roland, I am acquainted with an 
affair of which you supposed me to be in total 
ignorance.” 

Colonel Stackhouse looked embarr:ssed, and his 
gaze shifted to and fro, as if unable to tind a spot to 
rest upon. He was unprepared to find his sister 
informed concerning his passion for Mrs. Bolding, 
end still less was he prepared to find that sue knew 
a!l about the mauner in which he had carried her 
of. 

“Ts my boatman unharmed, Roland Stackhouse; 
was there no violence between you?” Lady Nolk- 
inghame eagerly demanded 

He did not answer; he was thinking what reply 
ne could make her. 

“ Brother,” she said solemnly, “for the love of 
heaven, I implore you to answer me! Is de vix 
unharmed 

He looked at her with a changed expression. A 
sirange suspicion had suddenly flashed across his 
brain. 

Lady Nolkinghame had noticed his altered 
features, but she dreamed not of his new thoughts 
about her. 

The Colonel reflected that de Foix was handsome, 
gallant, and learned. What wonder then that 
Lady Nolkinghame felt a more than common 
interest in his personal safety ? 

Colonel Stackhouse, as we know, possessed 
no honourable feeling; so he pinched his sister's 
pale cheek, and laughed at his own lovse and 
wicked thoughts. 

“ Roland, you are cruel to me! Answer me—oh, 
answer me!” cried Lady Nolkinzhame. 

“ About this de Foix, your boatman ?” 

“ Yes,” dropped she, almost inaudibly. 

“Well, my dear Bertha, Io much 
” 

“Stop!” half shrieked her ladyship, sinking 
back in her seat in breathless agitation. “ 1 am 
fearful that yeur news is bad, Roland, since you 
preface it with an expression of regret. Ol!” she 
cvntinued, in quiverinz tones, “Lam so weak at 
present, that the slightest disappointment of any 
kind quite shocks me. I know I am fooli-h to 
allow myself to be thus moved, but " 

And here the governor's wife broke down, for 4 
time, unable‘to proceed further. 

Colonel Stackhouse was beginning to get be- 
wildered ; his sister perplexed him, and he knew not 
what to think Presently she spoke again. 

““Now you may tell me all,” she sail. “ Speak 
without reserve, I will try to bear the worst that 
you can tell me.” 

The Colonel hesitated : he had good cause to do 
80, knowing how unjustly he had acted towards 
his sister’s favourite boatman. 

“Ts de Foix in prison ?” 
asked, seeing her brother falter. 

“He is not in Syduey—he has been removed 
hence 

“ Removed hence!” echoed the governor's wife. 
“ To what place ?” 

Again Colonel Stackhouse hesitated. 

Lady Nolkinghame’s clasped hands were raised, 
and her eyea were fixed upon her brother's 
twiching features. 

“ Answer me, Roland!” she continued, hoarsely. 
“‘ Answer me at once, I charge you?” 

“Really, Bertha,” he returned, betraying much 
impatience. “I cannot comprehend your extra- 
ordinary anxiety about this man—this convict /” 


regret to 


Lady Nolkinghame 


“I know you cannot,” she replied, abruptly ; 
“but no matter for that.” 

“T confess that [ am perfectly astonished at 
Lady Nolkinghame'’s strange behaviour,” he ob- 
served in return, bestowing upon her a suspicious 
and penetrating look, which she received shudder- 
ingly. “ What is this man to you, that you should 
demonstrate all this unbecoming feeling about 
Lim ?” Colonel Stackhous> inquired. 

“ First auswer my qicstions, then I will satisfy 
yours?” the governor's vile rejoined, in trembling 
accents, feeling like a very culprit uuder her 
brother's steadfast gaze. 

“There is some seeret for me to learn, Bertha ?" 
said Colonel Stackhouse, interrogatively. 

“There is, Roland,” she dropped, casting down 
her eyes, @ death-lixe sick aess pervading her whole 
frame. 

Colonel Stackhouse bit his lips in deep perplexity. 
What was this secret of his sister's? Could it be 
counccted in any possible way with the convict de 
Foix ?” he asked himself. 

Absurd !—most absurd!” 

But then Lady Nolkinghame's stranze anxiety 
concernin: de Poix —how was Coloucl Stackhouse 
to interpret that? 

“T have sent Toin de Foix to join his associate, 
Howard Belding,” said the colonel, dropping out his 
words one by one, and narrowly watching their 
effect upon his lstes.er. 

“And Howard Polling—where is he, Roland ?” 
Lady Nolkinghame vasped. 

“Safe at Norfuis Island!” replicd her brother, 
grimly. 

* Norfolk Island!" shrieked the governor's wife, 
suddenly starting to her feet.‘ No, no, Roland 
Stackhouse, you have not sent those two un- 
offending men to that terrill place!—unsay your 
eruel words, Roland, or I shall go mad, mad, raving 
mad!” 

Uttering these vords, Lady Nolkinghame flung 
her arms in the afr. and wildly paced the floor. 

Colonel Stackhouse’s bewilderment was increas- 
ing, aud be knew not what to say or do. 

Norfolk Islan!" repeated the governor's wife, 
distracted!y. Roland, Roland!” she continued, 
stopping before him, and flinging herself at his 
fect. “ For the love of heaven, recall your words ; 
tell me that you were jesting with me—anything, 
auything !—but say not that de Foix has becn seut 
to endure all the horrors of Norfolk Island!” 

Colonel Stackhouse ouly shrugged his shoulders, 
and shook his head. : 

“Speak, Roland, speak !” 

“T have nothing to add to my former announce- 
ment,” he replied, with characteristic coldness. 

“Brother,” said Lady Nojkinghame, with forced 
calmness—“ brother, de Poix must be brouxzht back 
again to Syduey—I tell you he must be brought 
back again to me!” 

“Lady Nolkinghame, can I believe my ears?” 

“ Away!” she cried, not heeding his words— 
“away! Send the f.test ship you can charter to 
bring back my sen!” 

“Your sor, Bertha?—de Foix ?” exclaimed the 
Colonel, in blink amavement. 

“My son, Roland; my own much-wrong-d son,” 
she replied, looking her brother's free, her own 
haggard and convulsed with grief, and terror, and 
shame. 

Colonel Staekhonse passed his hands over his 
he eould not believe that he was in his 
waking seus:s. 

What! Tom de the convict, Lady Nolk- 
iughame’s own seis! 

Impossible! Colevel Stackhouse could 
would sot, credit the tale. 

“Bertha,” he gaid, evehing her clasped hands in 
his—“ Bertha, you are beside yourself to utter such 
folly as this!” 

“ Thave uttered no folly, Roland Stackhouse: I 
have spoken only the truth.” 

“Tom de Foix is your son?” 

“Tom de Foix is my son.” 

Colonel Stackhouse dropped the hands he was 
holding ; pushed the huir off his heated forehead ; 
and sta cd fixedly at his sister. 

“This, then, is your secret?” he said, question- 
ingly. 

She bo wed her head assentingly, while her cheeks 
and brow grew scarlet. : 

“Repeat your stery to me,” he added, preparing 
himself to listen to her, but not attempting to raise 
her from her knees. 

And Lady Nolkinghame, in humiliated accents, 
rehearsed the secret events of her past life—the | 
history of her young love—her faults : all, all, was | 
honestly confessed. 
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Colonel Stackhouse drew a loug breath as his 
sister finished her recital ; but he spoke not a word 
either of sympathy or blame. 

But how could one so utterly heartless as he find 
any sympathy to offer? Then, on the other land, 
how could oue s0 crime-staiued as he presume to 
censure ? 

The poor remnant of consefence left in Lis heart 
told him that silence would best become Lim at 
this moment 

Lady Nolkinghame was watching her brother's 
face in anxiety aud fear. 

Why was he go silent? she herself. 
Woulé he despise ber uow that she bod opened 
her heart, and laid its inmost secret bare to lim ? 

This once haughty woman was very humble 
now: very wretched was she likewise as she 
crouched at her brother's feet, awaiting the sound 
of his voice. 

But Lady Nolkinghame waited in vain : Colonel 
Stackhouse still remained mute. 

“ Roland,” she said, very meekly. 

He made her no reply. 

“Do you contemn me?” she asked, in bruken 
accents. 

He started to his feet, and th-m com 
pacing the apartment to and fro. 

He was a proud man—a prowl villain—who did 
uot like to own a convict nephew. 

“T wish, Mertha,” he said, at length—* wish 
you had kept your seeret entirely to yourself.” 

She started, and glanced up at his face, with a 
questioning look in her own. 

“T told you my tale, Rolaud, in order that I 
might fill your breast with pity for me and the uu- 
happy being whom I have so deeply injured.” 

“I do pity you, Bertha,” the Colonel rejvived ; 
“but for the man, de Foix, I fee: no sentin.ent of 
commisceration whatever for him.” 

“You must,” she said, with wild earnestness, as 
she staggered to her fect—“ you must, I tell you: 
and you must snatch him from those horrors to 
which you have so unjustly doomed him—from the 
horrors of Norfolk Island.” 

“Tt cannot be, Bertha,” he replied, in cold, stern 
tones. “I cannot play with men as with toys; de 
Foix must remain where I have sent him.” 

Lady Nolkinghame reeled back a few paces, and 
fell into a chair. 

At this moment Colonel Stackhouse was wish- 
ing himself miles away from Government 
and his sister. 

“You refuse to recall de Foix from the place to 
which you have so unjustly and cruelly banished 
him ?” Lady Nolkinghame asked, clasping her hands 
together, and raising them beseechingly. 

“T have already said, Bertha, that I eannot act 
like a mere child in this affair, You demand an 
impossibility at my hands—a total impos-ibility.” 

“Father of mercy, assist me!” Lady Nolhine- 
hame cried frantically. ‘ Roland, Roland,” she 
continued, “ let me not go crazy! Save moe from 
frenzy. from utter madness !” 

Bertha,” her brother rejoined, freezingly; 
“have more command over your feelings ; remem- 
ber your honourable position in society, and do nos 
seck to risk it by a further indulgeuce of foclisn 
sentiment for this scamp—this couvict, de Poix, 
who 

“Ts wy own flesh and blood, Roland Stockhonse; 
and dearer to me than all the world besi tes!” in- 
terrupted Lady Nolkinghame, herself concluding 
the Colonel's speech. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and eurled his lips— 
hauteur and sareasm expressed in all his features. 

“Tce heed! you are courting your own pesi- 
tive estruction, Bertha,” be said) warningly. 
“Hate more streneth of mind, then, and forget 
this' happy matter at ones and altogether, Your 
secret is sefe enough with me; and, for the fellow, 
de Foix, I will take very good care that he never 
comes back to reveal it to the world. Thus far 
you are perfectly secure; therefore, bury all re- 
membrance of the past in everlasting oblivion, and 
let affairs take their own unimpeded course. 

Lady Nolkinghame clasped her burning forehead 
in her hands, and rocked her body to and fro. 

“ Would her throbbing brain burst asunder?” ele 
asked herself. It felt as if it would. 

She did not attempt to answer her brother's last 
chilling speech. Roland's heart was made of stone, 
she said unto herself; and nothing she could say 
would ever melt it. 

To whom could she appeal now? The Gover- 
nor certainly had power, but his character was of 
& easy @ nature, that he was seldom induced to 
exercise his intluence in any way. Colonel Stack- 
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than was Sir Richard Nolkinghame; and the 
Colonel's sister, knowing this, saw no hope for her- 
self in any quarter. ; 

Was then de Foix to be left to pine his young 
life away amid associates utterly reckless in their 
habits, and infamous in their crimes; whose condi- 
tion was so full of misery and horror, that the scaf- 
fold and the sharp sting of death had to them no 
longer any terrors? 

Oh! forbid it, heaven! 

And Lady Nolkinghame covered her eyes with 
ber hands, as if to shut out some dreadful scene 
that had presented itself before her. 

The Colonel then spoke again—r ere empty 
words—beyging her to compose herself, and to re- 
flect upon, and follow his counsel. But Lady Nol- 
kinghame tock no notice whatever of his speech, 
since such afforded her no sort of consolation. 

Thin Colon-1 Stackhouse made his adieux to her, 
and took his leave. 

Lady Nelinghame was in deep despair. She 
bad reckov.ed on securing ber brother's assistance 
in favour of de Foix, and had met with only dis- 
appointment at his bands. 

To whom could she now turn for help ? 

Should she confess herself to her Lusband, and 
implore his aid in this painful affair? 

No, no! she could not do that; for the doctors 
had told her that Sir Richard had a heart disease, 
and that a sudden shock of any kind would be 
likely to prove fatal to him, 

Lady Nolkinghame’s brain whirled round and 
round, and every pulse within her stirred in riotous 
motion. 

She felt as if her senses were deserting her, and 
no longer cared to live. 

For her what was there now in existence, since 
the sweetness of that existence was toru from her 
sight never more, she feared, to gladden it. 

She prayed to die, that she might find an end to 
all her trials. 

But death will neither come nor go at onr com- 
mand or prayer: 80 Lady Nolkinghame still lived 
on—lived to meet other, and sadder, troubles than 
these she now endured. 

(To be continued.) 


THE COCK LANE GHOST. 
How characteristic of the period is the following de- 
scription. by Horace Walpole, of a visit to the den of 
the Cock Lane Ghost :— 

“We set out from the opera, changed our clothes at 
Northumberland House, the Duke of York, Lady 
Northumberiand, Lady Mary Coke, Lord Hertford, and 
I, all in a hackney-coach, and drove to the spot: it 
rained torrents; yet the lane was full of mob, and the 
house was so full we could not get in; at last they dis- 
covered it was the Duke of York, and the company 
squeezed themselves into one another's pockets to make 
room for us. The house, which is borrowed, and to 
which the ghost has adjourn d, is wretchedly small and 
miserable. When we found the chamber, in which 
were fittv people, with no light but one tallow candle 
at the ena. we tumbled over the bed of the child to 
whom the ghost comes, and whom they are murdering 
by inchea in such insufferable heat and stench. Atthe 
top of the room are ropes to dry clothes. I asked if 
we were to have rope-dancing between the acts? We 
heard nothing. They told us, as they would at a 
puppet-show, that it would not come that night until 
seven in the morning, that is when there are only ap- 
prentices and old women. We stayed, however, till 
half-an-hour after one.” 

Imagine a prince of the blood, two noble ladies, a 
peer, and the son of a prime minister, packing in one 
hackney-coach from Northumberland House, on a 
winter’s night, and in a dirty lane near Smitlitield, 
watching till half-past one by the light of a tallow 
candle, for the arrival of a ghost! 


CaLuMNy may be defined, a mixture of truth and 
falsehood blended with malice. 


LIFE witnouT Love.—We sometimes meet with 
men who seem to think that any indulgence in an 
affectionate feeling is weakness. They will return 
from a journey, and greet their families with a distant 
dignity, and move among their children with the cold 
and lofty splendour of an iceberg, surrounded by its 
broken fragments. There is hardly a more unnatural 
sight on earth than one of those families without a 
heart. <A father had better extinguish a hoy’s eyes 
than take away his heart. Who that hus experienced 
the joys of triendship, and values sympathy and affec- 
tion, would not rather lose all that is beautiful in 
nature's scenery than be robbed of the hidden treasures 
of his heart? Cherish, then, your heart's best affec- 
tions. Indulge in the warm and gushing emotions of 
filial, paternal, and fraternal Jove, 


TO MY FRIEND AMY, 

BY ISABDL 
You will no doubt wonder that I should send to you 
this record of my life—you whom Tho: + so long neg- 
lected, but mever, never forgotton. Wheu sorrow 
crushed me to the earth, oh! how I yearned again to 
hear your soothing accents, fur you were ever gentle, 
kind, and good. 


My life is ebbing fast, and if I wold leave to one ; 
who kuew me in my youth— knew, in -pite of wy proud | 


manner, that I had a hcart—this micimento of my life, 
I must be brief. 
My mother died when I was yeung,; and my father, 


a cold man of the world, the business world, was uot | 
‘Tis true , 


one to win the love of a ercature Uke myself. 
he was proud of his daughter, proud of her accomplish- 
ments, of the admiration she excited —for you areaware 
how strange and fascinating were my ways, and these, 
with my father’s wealth and position, made me much 
sought after in society. 

It matters not when or where [ first met Mark 
Hamilton. Sufficient to say, he awoke the latent fire of 
love which had so long lain dormant; first taught me 
how sweet it is to be loved; ani my beart returned 
that love, oh! 8o fervently. 

My father considered it a good match, in his worldly 
business way, and readily gave his consent to our mar- 
riage, which was to take place in June. 
member my once saying [ would be marricd in Novem- 
ber? That stern mouth which ushers in the winter 


accorded well with my nature then. but now all was | 


changed. 
earth was bright and smiling. 

The days of our betrothal glided ewiftly by, and we 
were happy in the company of eachother; the memory 
of those happy days haunts me still. I became -o 
changed I hardly knew myself. No longer the proud, 
wilful girl, caring for no oue'’s happiness, I lived but 
for another; lost all thouzht and care of myself, save 
as belonging to that other. 

About a week betore our marriage a letter from 
Mark's sister informed us that his father was dying, 
and of course wished to see his only son before his 
death. Our marriage was postponed, and Mark im- 
mediately started for home. While I yet waited and 
prayed for his return my father was taken ill, and in 
attending to his wants I soon ceased to count the 
hours of Mark's absence. During that illuess was 
woven the chain of love that bound tuyether the 
hearts of father and daughter, that had so long been 
estranged. 

My father’s sickness terminated in death; before he 
died he told me that the report of his vast wealth was 
untrue; that I was not an heiress, but still had enough 
to support mein independence, and to allow me to re- 
tain my positionin the sphere in which IT moved. I 
had received several letters from Mark, telling me that 
his father was sinking. I now wrote to inform him of 
my father’s death and the change in my circumstances, 
never doubting what his answer would be, thinking he 
would fly to comfort nic. 

Weeks passed, aud there came no word from him 
for whose truth I would have auswered with my life! 
and the consciousness that I was loved not for myself 
but for the wealth I could lay claim to, and that having 
fled he had deserted me, dawned slowly upon my 
mind, and contempt for him I had believed one of wa- 
ture’s noblemen struggled with love in my breast. I 
went to pass the period of my mourning with an elderly 
aunt, who, mixiug little in society, was a fitter com- 
panion for my sad thoughts. 

Two months after my father’s death, returning from 
a short walk, I was told a geutlemiao waited for me in 
the parlour. Wondering who it be, towards 
the apartment, but stopped on the threshold with a 
low cry, for before me stood Mark Hamilton. He 
caught me in his arms, crying, ‘t At last I have found 
you, my dear Bell!” 

I told him of my doubts, and he reproached me for 
them, but the joy of finding 1 had not been deceived, that 
he was all I imagined him, seemed at tirst too great 
to bear, and I thanked heaven from my iumost heart 
for its goodness in not destroying the idol I bad wor- 
shipped. 

He told me of his father’s death; of his almost 
broken-hearted mother, whom he bad remained to com- 
fort; but aetill through all had thought of me, and 
wondered why I did not write to him. Entcring one 
day his long unused library, he -aw sume Ictters lying 
unopened on the desk. He glanced carelessly at them 
till my own well-known hand-writing caught his eye 
He tore open my letter, aud saw from the date it had 
been lying for weeks. That afternoon he sterted off, 
and never rested till he had found me. 

Again was my wedding day named, and we passed 
the hours more quietly, but they seemed to me much 
happier than before, for we both had suffered a loss 
which bound our hearts stil) c!o-er together, Ob, that 
I could stop here, or write of my happy bridal! 

One morning @ young lady friend who called upon 
me, said that next week she was to be the bridesmaid 
of the beautiful Leona Howard. 


Do you re- | 


I wished to wed in the month when the ! 


* Aud who is the happy bridezroom ?” J asked. 
‘An old friend of yours, Mr. Hamilton.” 

Oh, what a wild, despairing throb my heart gave! 
| IT could have shrieked and fallen to the floor, but my 
| pride sustained me; so I asked her calmly as to when 


and where the wedding would take place, with other 


; commonplace questions. 

What a relief it was when she arose to go. I at- 
tended her to the door, then walked slowly up staira, 
for other eyes were on me. But when I reached my 
room iny fortitude gave way, and, locking the door 
| I threw myself upon the bed and wept, ob! such bitte 

teurs! 
| I lay there for hours, till day fled, never moving, 
heavy sobs shaking my frame. My aunt knocked, but 
I refused her admittance, She was not one to sympa- 
thize with me. All through that long night I lay 
there, Lut when the sun arose I fell asleep, and when I 
awoke the sun was fast sinking. I felt calmer then. 
I wept uo more. I thought—thought ot Ais treachery, 
and how I had been deccived. The deceit was very 
easy, for I went not into society; and, though rumours 
had reached me of Mark's devotion to the beautiful 
heiress, [ could not, would not believe them; for 
having once tried him and found him true, I thought 
*twere treason to doubt again. But now I vowed to 
revenge myself against Mark Mamilton—to deceive him 
| as he had deceived me, to wring his heart ag he had 
wrung mine. 
| Judve me not harshly. If you had been with me 

such thoughts would not have filled my brain. I arose 
| and dressed myself with unusual care, my flushed 


| cheeks adding greatly to my appearance, for I knew 
| he would come that night. Nor was I disappointed : 
| he did come. When I entered the room he etarted 
at my appearance, but advanced towards me. I bade 
him stop; told him I knew all, and wished him to 
leave the house and never visit it again. He instantly 
obeyed. 

| I attended the wedding, and played my part so well 
that none suspected that I had looked upon Mark Ham- 
i}ion as more than a friend since my father’s death ; for 
our re-union was not made public. His bride was fair, 
| your style of beauty, Amy ; sunny curls and gentle blue 
eyes, Wearing a look like that of the Madonna. I knew 
| she was tuo good to be partner in the deceit her lover 
| had practised. I conzratulated her, saying I was anu 
| old friend of her husband's, and bowed in answer to his 
look ot"astonishment. 

The next day I departed for the Continent. You 
| know I possessed talents, and I was myself aware of it; 
and I now determined on using them. I cared noi for 
} fame so long as Mark Hamilton loved me; but now all 
| was changed; I had noue to love, none to love me, aud 
| 80 I wrote. 

Years passed, and the name of Isabel Gray the 
novelist aud poetess was well known, and she herself 
}inuch admired. I was still unmarried, though I had 
|refused the offers of the rich and titled. At last I 
heard Mark was a widower, then I returned to Eng- 
lind, mingled much in society, hoping to meet him; and 
one evening, at a‘literary re-union, I observed him enter 
the room. My heart bounded. He also saw me and 
crossed the room towards me; then, as if remembering 
the past, turned back. During the evening I ap- 
proached him, and laying my band on his arm, said, 
Hamilton, will you not welcome an old 
home ?” 

He started. 

** Bell—pardon me, Miss Gray, my welcome would 
scarcely be heeded among that of so many others.” 

* Are you sure of that, Murk?” 

My words completely won him, and we soon entered 
into convereation. We talked of my travels, of music, 
of poetry, but never a word of the past. That evening 
he was ever at my side. "T'was Mark Hamilton that 
conducted me to the piano; ‘twas his haud that turned 
the music ; ‘twas he that bade me ‘ Good-night ” at 
the carriage door. 

He called to see me the next day. I knew he would, 
and for wany succeeding ones, I led him on by smiles, 
by allowing him to do for me those many things so 
trivial in themselves, but which make hope rise buoy- 
ant in a lover's breast, to the end for which I so yearned, 
and it came at last. He asked me to become his wife. 
I laughed at him, and bade him remember the j«:t, 
which I had never foryotten. 

A year later, while visiting with some friends a 
Moorish tower in SpaingI came face to face with Mark, 
but so changed I hardly knew him. His hatr was grey, 
his fortn bent, and his face marked with deep lines of 
sorrow. He gave me a reproachful, pleadi:y look, but 
I passed quickly with a low, mocking laugh That look 
has haunted me ever since. I plunged deep in the sea 
of pleasure, but could not escape my own thoughts; 
and even amid the dance, that face, with its sorrowful, 
pleading look, rose before me ag it rises nowin my 
sick chamber. 

I am dying at thirty-five, a wretched, miserable wo- 
man. T have written this, for I want you to come to 
me ere [ die, and I wish you should know cil. 

Mark is here. I have sent forhim, We forgive, a6 
we hope for forgiveness. Pray for me. 


| 
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until the fall of Lord Derby’s Government, on the 
December following. When the Derby Ministry 
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LORD CHELMSFORD. 

Tue name of Sir I'rederick Thessiger, who was 
created Lord Chelmsford, in 1858, must be familiar 
to the majority of our readers as ® man of great 
ability in his profession—that of the law—and his 
gradual advancement to the distinguished office of 
Lord High Chancellor of England, under the Derby 
Administration, is the more remarkable from its 
being so opposite to the career on which he first 
eutered. 

Frederick Thessiger was born in London, in 
1794, his father being Mr. Charles Thessiger, a gen- 
tleman holding an official position in the Island of 
St. Vincent. He was 
christened after his uncle, 
Sir Frederick Thessiger, 
who was aide-de-camp to - - = 
Lord Nelson, at the bat- - == 
tle of Copenhagen. Fol- 
lowing in his uncle’s 
track, young Thessiger 
also commenced a life on 
the sea, serving as mid- 
shipman on board the 
“Cambrian.” this 
vessel he saw some ac- 
tive service, and, among 
other officers, assisted at 
the bombardment of Co- 
penhagen, in 1807. 

At this time, the pros- 
pects of the young mid- 
shipman were exceed- 
ingly promising. His 
father had amassed con- 
siderable property in the 
Island of St. Vincent, 
and on the demise of the 
elder members of the 
family, he was looked 
upon as the successor. 
This, however, was not 
to be. Before he could es- 
tablish himself in this po- 
sition, an eruption of the 
Suffrier Mountain took 
place on the island, in 
May, 1812, which de- 
stroyed every acre of the 
family property, the es- 
tate being completely 
swallowedup. The Eri- 
tish parliament voted 
25,0002. for the relief of 
the su ‘ferers; and, though 
this was a great boon to 
the poorer inhabitants, it 
did not mitigate the loss 
of the Thessigers. 

To use a nautical 
phrase, the young mid- 
shipman was now thrown 
ca his beam ends—that 
is, on his own resources, 
and finding little chance 
of promotion in the naval 
profession, he gave up 
his appointment in the 
‘“*Cambrian,” and, by the | 
advise of his friends, ra- 
ther than from the bent 
of his inclina- 
tion, he determined to 
study for the legal pro- 
fession. 

From the midshipman’s 
berth, on board ship, we next find hfm poring 
over, not the log-books, but the dry pages of law; 
and after the usual course of probatidn, and eleven 
years after his naval fight before Copenhagen, ne 
was called to the bar, at Gray’s Inn, in 1818, then 
tocommence a series of battles in a far different 
field of action. 

After twenty years’ hard practice, we find him 
as Sir Frederick Thessiger, a man of eminent note 
and high legal position. His next step was to 
secure himself a seat in parliament. In February, 
1840, the late Lord Truro (then Sir Thomas 
Wilde) was promoted to the oflice of Solicitor- 
General. This occasioned a vacancy in the repre- 
sentation of Newark, and, although Sir Thomas 
offered himself for re-election, Sir Frederick Thes- 
siger was induced to contest it with him on the 
Conservative side; and this he did so closely. that 


occurred in the ‘ pocket-borough” of Woodstock, 
and, being placed at the service of Sir Frederick, he 
at once accepted it, and entered upon his parliamen- 
tary career. 

His first, and opening speech, was against the 
policy of Lord Palmerston respecting the Chinese 
war ; and, soon after, he had the disagreeable task of 
defencing Sir James Graham against the indigna- 
tion which greeted the discovery of the practice of 
opening and detaining certain letters at the Post- 
office. He also spoke in most of the debates be- 
tween 1840 and 1844; and joined the late Sir 
Robert eel, on his change of policy respecting the 
corn laws. In the latter year, he accepted the office 
of Solicitor-General; but his acceptance of this 


LORD CHELMSFORD. 


office cost him his seat for Woodstock, as the Mar- 
quis of Blandford, son of the Duke of Marlborough, 
was then in want of the seat. Thanks, however, 
to the self-denial of Mr. Duffield, the member for 
Abingdon, he retired in favour of the new Solicitor- 
General, who was then enabled to resume his seat 
in the House of Commons. 

Two years after, on the death of Sir William 
, Follet, an opportunity was afforded for further ad- 
vancement, and Sir Frederick Thessiger was made 
Attorney-General, which he did not retain long, as 
Sir Robert Peel’s Government, under which he took 
oflice, came ta an end that year, 1846. 

At the general election of 1852, Sir Frederick 
resigned the contest for Abingdon, and was re- 
turned for the borough of Stamford. In this year 
the learned advocate was re-appointed to the office 
of Attorney-General, and continued its functions 


purpose, 


returned to power, in 1858, Sir Frederick was ap- 
pointed Lord High Chancellor, in which year, as 
above stated, he was created Lord Chelmsford. 


THE PINE FORESTS OF NORWAY. 


Ir is well, indeed, for the inhabitants of these 
northern climes that they have such an abundance 
of wood; for there being no coal, the country 
would be otherwise untenable for man during the 
long winter. Besides, not only is it so universally 
employed in the construction of houses, that I ques- 
tion if there are fifty in the whole country built 
entirely or chiefly of any other material (and those 
only in the largest towns, and of recent date); but 
it is also used for a thou- 
gand purposes, for which 
one who has not visited 
Norway would hardly 
think it could be made 
available. By a dex- 
Serous manipulation it is 
rendered the universal 
| 6ubstitute for ropes; the 
rowlocks of the boat, 
-| tethers of the animals, 
springs for closing gates, 
and innumerable other 
_| things, are formed of it ; 
| and I have even seen 
light poles used as stay 
for the masts of the sail- 
ing vessels on the Mjosen. 
Then the felling, and 
sawing, and transmission 
down the streams, of 
such wood as is employed 
in commerce, afford a 
very considerable source 
of employment to a large 
portion of the natives. 
The “travels of a 
Norway deal,” before it 
reaches its destination, 
would astonish many that 
unthinkingly tread upon 
it in a London floor. 
Felled, perhaps, in the 
primeval forests of cen- 
tral Norway, the trunk 
is dragged over the hard- 
ened snow in the follow- 
ing winter to the nearest 
stream, in readiness to be 
floated down as as 
returning spring unbinds 
the waters from their 
frozen sleep. Then down 
many @ foaming eataract, 
across many a torpid lake, 
along many a tributary 
river, must it be conveyed 
into the Gotha or the 
Glommen, to be finally 
floated into the timber- 
yards of Christiania, or 
Drammen, or Gothen- 
borg. It is usual for the 
principal merchants of 
those towns to hire from 
‘ the proprietors in the 
interior the privilege of 
cutting trees in the forests 
the best suited for their 
at the rate of 
about two shillings for 
each dozen ; besides pay- 
ing for thelabour. They 
are marked, and sent down in the manner de- 
scribed: and at different stations of their route, 
there are persons appointed by the respective mer- 
chants to assist them over the different obstacles 
they have to encounter. These men may often be 
seen, when the rivers are in flood from the melting 
of the snows, with long hooked poles in their hands, 
directing the timber over the fosses, and along the 
tortuous channels: their labour is severe, and they 
are usually paid one mark (or tenpence) a-day, 
without victuals; or half-a-mark, if provided with 
food. Few labourers are paid so well in Norway, 
except during the height of harvest.—Burche} 


GREAT men are like great rivers in winter, that break 
through the fetters and trigid restraints which bind the 


smaller streams. 
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DICK WHITTINGTON, 


THRICE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
“Then with madness in his mien, 
Hatred in feature seem 
Ther the changes then maret know, 


Dark brow’d jealousy dot): show.” 


Master Firzwarren had lately discovered 
more and more of the evil which belonged to his 
eldest appreitice, su it was very gruthy that he 
bade Geollrey away to Ludgate, for that Master 
Whittington was otherwise engaged. 

“With Miss Alice!” thought Geoffrey, for he 
could not have any idea that his plut had been dis- 
covered; that seemed to him au impossible thing ; 
“But never mind!” he growled to himself, as he 
proceeded on bis unwelcome way—" never mind, 
Master Dick’s punishment shall fall the heavier for 
this postponement.” 

When be had neared the spot whore he kuew his 
frienda were crouching, he was about to call to 
them that the sport for which they had been wait- 
ing was not that night to be theirs; but just then, 
a remarkably close imitation of the hoot of an owl 
sounded clearly on the still air, and the next mo- 
ment Master Geotfrey was struck to the ground. 
and half a dozen cudyels were raining heavy blows 
upon him, and he was battered almoat to a jelly be- 
fore able to make bis assailants comprehend who it 
was they had been with such good will belabourtug. 

The vessel which Hugh Fitzwarren ce- 
epatched to Morvcco had returned; the venture had 
for every ove concerned in it, resulted most glo- 
riously; the mercer himself was by hundreds of 
pounds—the reader must please to remember the 
money value of those days—a richer man; but 
most of all had Whittington reason to rejoice. 

The captaiu of Fitzwarren’s vesse} had been in- 
vited to dine with the Emperor of Morocco, and to 
trade with him, but swarms of huge rats sprang 
upon the tables and devoured every morsel of food 
almost before the very eyes of the august E:nperor 
and his guests; the captain hurried back to his 
vessel, and presently returned with Whittington’s 
cat, which had soon killed many of the rats, aud 
routed all the rest. 

To exchange for “poor pussy,” who promised 
soon to produce @ progeny, the Emperor gave 
jewels and precious stuues to no inconsiderable 
amount, all of which the captain, good, honest man 
that he was, now placed within the hands of the 
greatly astounded, aud eyual!ly delighted Whitting- 
ton. ° 

Poor Geoffrey Butler. bruised and bleeding, had 
been brought back to the imercer’s house, aud, 
groaning with the pain of his wounds, had been 
compelled to listeu to all the details cf the great 
good fortune which, su unleoked-for, hod arrived to 
Whittiugton, and of which be himse!f, ia his mad 
hatred, had really been the cause. 

It is doultiul if the intcllizence proved a very 
healing bala to Geoffrey’s hurts; perhaps, bo wever, 
he profited by the rude lessors he bad received, 
for ip afier lis he was Considered a very worthy 
and reputable citizen. 

The reward of Master Hugh Fitzwarren’s gene- 
rosity had already come to him, and Dick Whitting- 
ton, when, a year or su after, he was married to his 
pretty Alice, told hor that every day he grew more 
and more certain that Bow Beils lad said distiuctly 
to him,— 

“Turn again Whittington 
Thrice Lord Mayor ot London.” 
acd that what they had then promised him would 
certainly be fulfilled. 

It will not astouish any one that Richard Whit- 
tington, through all his life, had a great liking for 
cats of every shade and colour—in every portrait 
of him a cat is by his side. 

Skilfully did Kichard Whittington trade with the 
wealth which had been earned for him so very 
strangely; vast riches did he accumulate; # noble 
benefactor was he always to the pour and needy. 
Monuments of his great goodness have survived 
even to our time. 

Bartholomew’s Hospital, amongst many other 
buildings, was erected by him. Lle lived during the 
reign of five kiugs, beginning with Edward the 
third and ending with Henry the sixth, aud died 
soon after pretty Alice, at a good old aye, had been 
carried to her grave. 

Would that we might say a son was left to in- 
herit all his parent's goodness and virtues, but his- 
tory tells us that the union of Nichard Whittington 


and Alice Fitzwarren, the reuowned mercer’s 
daughter, was without ofspring. 

Richard Whittington will continne an example 
for all time. aud which all sould strive to follow, 
since it is recorded of hin that he was the pattern 
of a thousand virtues, while unlJemished with a 
sitigte vice. 

So eads our true Listury of Richard Whittington, 
thrice Lord Mayor of Lov don. 

THE 


THE DRUMMER BOY, 

IT was a long and tedious march for Willle, but when 
his little footsteps began to Hag, aud his companions 
lagged behind, he still kept proudy up with his regi- 
ment, and thought of his mother, who was waiting for 
her Willie to come home to hier again. Oh, what 
briiliant ideas he cherished, whether she would know 
the strong, hardy boy, uever again to be the little 
Willie who left her wheu only nine years of age; and 
whether she wouldn't be proud of her little drummer 
boy. And, taking a cornelian locket from his bosom, 
he gazed at the calm, pure tace ef hie roother. 

Almost two yeara before, }is ro:ment had been 
quartered near his mother's hou-e. and as Willie soon 
became a favourite with both officers and men, the 
eergeant-major had persuaded his mother to part with 
Willie to join the regiment as a drumimer-boy, but on 
account of his extreme childhood, and as he was the 
only child she had, she was unwilling to let him go. 
However, she yielded, and, with teass in her eyes, she 
bade him go serve in the Federal arny, and to bring 
no disgrace on the cause; and, w'ien troubles and 
trials awaited him, to think of hi- inother, and all 
would be well. 

And many a long and forced rou:. had he seen, 
and many a battle had he been en. ged in; but ‘twas 
Willie’s drum that cheered the men, and he was re- 
garded with mingled pride and admiration for his 
youthful heroism and intrepidity, wud for the cool 
courage which he always manifested when in the 
field. 

“Ah, Willie,” said the serjeant-major, his intimate 
aud valued triend, “1 have iny tears for you to-1mor- 
row. Our regiment is to be ordere:) in the advance; 
and, as you are very tired, I think you had better go 
to the rear, and not risk another battle, which may 
be your last.” 

“Oh, no,” said Willie; “I have always been with 
my company when engaged, andi! they are to have 
a bard time. I am sure they will need all the encou- 
Fragement my poor drum can give. But, seryeant, I| 
have beep very scrious this aiternoon, aud have been 
thinking of my mother, wlio will expect me horac 
soon ; but I fear, for her sake, that I never shall see 
her face any more. Not that I am afraid to die like 
a soldier; but, sergeaut, I should like to hear ber 
VOice once again.” 

Absently drawing out the locket, te looked steadily 
at it, tMen replaced it with a sigh. 

The sergeant walked away, saying, ‘ Poor boy!” I 
have heard of preseutisucuts beiore, aad koow full 
well what they mean; but I must try and keep a 
sharp look out, and shield him us ivuch as possible.” 

Early did Willie wake on the following morning ; 
aud his clear and well-timed * assembly ” awakened 
his slumbering cowpauions. Voor fellows! They 
awoke from their sleep that mourning for the last 
time; tor they belonged to Sedywick’s corps, and 
were ordered to ascend the heights of Fredcericks- 
burgh on that eventiul day, aud on whow the hea- 
Vicst part of the coniiict devolved. But Willie, active 
with his free and joyous disposition, cheercd every 
one he chanced to meet; and many looked at him 
with surrow, as they thought «i the fate that mizht be 
his before the day closed. And the sergeunt-major 
tured away as he recolled the words Willie had 
spoken on the previous night, ** lt am not afraid to die 
like a soldier.” 

All day long, as the fight gresv more fierce, and the 
fray raged with more than ordinary vizour, When the 
men grew fatigued, it was Willie 3 iittle drum that 
cheerfully beat the active marches, od cucourayed the 
nen on aguin; it was Willie who keyt steadily to the 


\ front with his companions, though wany of his com- 


rades kept as steadily to the rear. 

Sut soon there came the closing struggle on the 
heizhts; and the sergeant lost sight of his ward, on 
whom he had kept a close and persevering watch all 
day. The struggle had been decided, and when both 
forces rested on the field, the sergeant-major still 
pursued an untiring search for his fuvourite; aud, with 
his lantern, walked among the dead and dying, 
closely scanning the faces of each, to ascertain if they 
did not bear some resemblance to the object of bis 
search. 

Seeing a drum in the distance, he hastily walked 
towards it: and throwing the liglt from the lantern 
on the spot, disclosed the body of Willie, still clutch- 
ing the drumsticks in one hand, while his head rested 
on his drum, apparently in slumber — in a sleep 


that knows no waking. His waving hair was thrown 
ligtitly back, disclosing to view the fair youthful 
brow. 

Cold and lifeless he lay, as his fixed eyes seemed to 
gaze upon the picture of his mother, which he grasped 
in his hand. Was it strange that the sergeant, a stern, 
cold man, used to all sorts of suffering, should turn his 
head as a tear trickled down his cheek, as he thought 
of the mother, now, perhaps, patiently waiting for the 
coming of her only son, her pride, her hope, her all ? 
Imagine the effect when the sorrowful news would 
be told her, that her brave boy, Willie, whom ehe 
yearned for, would never call her ‘mother ” again. 
‘Tis a mournful thought, that how many mothers 
were left childless by that day’s terrific fighting. And 
more graves than one were with Willie's on the heights 
of Fredericksburgh. 


THE CHURUH-YARD STILE. 
{From “ Eliza Cook's Journal.”) 


j vert thee young and gay, Mary, 
When last the thorn was white; 

I went upon my way, Mary, 
And all the world seemed bright; 

For though my love had ne'er been told, 
Yet, yet I saw thy form 

Beside me, in the miinight watch, 
Above me, in the storm. 

Ani many a blissful dream I bad, 
That brought thy gentle smile 

Just as it came when last we leaned 
Upon the Church-yard Stile. 


I'm here to seek thee now, Mary, 
As all I love the best; 

To fondly tell thee how, Mary, 
I've hid thee in my breast; 

1 came to yield thee up my heart, 
With hope, and truth, and joy, 

And crown with Manhood's honest faith 
Tho feelings of the boy. 

1 breathed thy name, but every pulse 
Grew still and cold the while, 

For I was told thou wert asleep, 
Just by the Cbhurch-yard Stilo. 


My messmates deemed me brave, Mary, 
Upon the sinking ship; 

But flowers o'er thy grave, Mary, 
Have power to blanch my lip, 

i felt no throb of quailing fear, 
Amid the wrecking surf, 

But pale and weak I tremble here, 
Upon the osiered turf. 

I came to meet thy happy face, 
And woo thy gleesome simile, 

And only find thy resting-place 
Close by the Church-yard Stile. 


Oh! years may pass away, Mary, 
orrow lose its sting, 

For Time is kind they say, Mary, 
And flies with heating wing; 

The world may make me o'l and wis6, 
And hope may have new Lirth, 

And other joys and other tics 
May link me to the earth; 

But Memory, living to tho last, 
Shall treasure up thy smite, 

That called me baci: to find thy graye, 
Close to the Church-yard Siile. 


— 


THE OX AND THE HORSE. 

A NUGE ox, walking along the road with a heavy 
tread, met a gay horse with a very sinall boy on his 
back. The child was guiding him with the bridle, while 
he stepped very softly, as if afraid of hurting his little 
rider. The ox stopped in front ofthem, and cried out, 
in his most unmusical tones, ‘Oh, shaime on you! a 
yreat, strong, spirited horse, as men call you, letting a 
tiny fellow like that rule over you! You have not the 
spirit of a sheep, and are a disgrace to the noble family 
you sprang from. If the little tyrant should try to 
mount my back, I'd soon throw him off. I'd toss him 
into the air with my horns, and trample him under my 
feet when he came down.” 

And he cast a look of terrible scorn on the noble 
horse. 

“ Fleetfoot,” as the borse was called, did not hang 
his head and paw the dust, as if ashamed to be caught 
in business beneath his station. Not he. He raised 
up his fore foot, threw out his broad chest, and bend- 
ing his neck like a war-horse, asked, ‘* But suppose, 
sir, I should follow your advice, what glory should I 
get to myself, a great strong steed, by killing a poor 
weak child, whom my kind master trusted to my care? 
I should add the meanness of treachery to the guilt of 
cruelty. No, sir: I am not ashamed to spend my 
strength for the pleasure of the weak.” , 

And he walked on as softly as if the proud ox had 
not taunted him, 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTYi 


No. 7.—STRUCTURE AND VEGETATION OF THE 
HAIR. 


Ir we pull out a hair from any part of our skin, and 
look at it with a magpifying glass, we eball find it of 
an oval form, and composed of a softish, glutinous, or 
pulpy matter, contained in a semi-transparent bag, 
open at the lower end to receive nerves and blood 
vessels, and at the upper to receive the hair. This 
root is fixed in the substance of the inner skin, by 
which it is nourished with blood and other fluids. The 
roots of the hair are planted in great profusion over the 
whole body, and what is very remarkable and little 
znown, is, that in every individual many more roots 
exist than hairs growing from them, a fact further 
corroburated by hairs often appearing on the nove and 
ears in men, and on the arms in women, where they 
were before wanting. We, therefore, deem it a vulgar 
error that the roots of the hair are destroyed, or perish, 
in cases of baldness, though they cease to grow above 
the skin. It is probable and possible, indeed, for the 
roots of the hair, as well as the ekin in which they are 
planted, to be destroyed by accident, or by ulceration, 
and other disorders ; but this, we maintain, does not 
occur from fevers, or in either the young or old who 
become ba'd. In all such cases, the roote of the hair 
can, by dissection after death, be found equally nu- 
merous as in those who are not bald. Another impor- 
tant fact is, that the hairs do not rise perpendicularly 
from their roots, but pass very obliquely and at an 
acute angle through the two outer coats of the skin, 
serving to bind these down to the inner coat as if 
nature had used the hairs for sewing thread. This fact 
explains the direction and flat position of the hairs on 
the eye brows, &c., and shows the reason why the 
bairs stick eo fast, and are pulled out with euch dif- 
ficulty. But what we consider of the greatest con- 
sequence is, that it explains how the roots of the hair 
may exist healthy, vigorous, and perfect, and the 
outer coats of the skin mnay be #o hard, dry, or thick- 
ened, as to prevent them from penetrating it us they 
may bave formerly done. Fach hair is formed of ten 
or twelve smaller hairs, which unite at the root, and 
form a hollow tube somewhat like a very fine etalk of 
grass, and also like some kinds of grass jointed at in- 
tervala. The joints eeem to overlap one another, as if 
one small tube were inserted into another, and so on 
to the end of the hair. This structure, though invisible 
to the naked eye, may be made manifest to the touch. 
Take a hair several inches long, and work it between 
your thumb and finger, and you will find that it will 
clways work towards the top end, proving that the 
rough overlappings are all directed to the top. 

Like the outer skin and the nails, the hollow tube of 
the hair is semi-transparent, and takes the colour of 
the matter which rises in this tube from the root. It 
followa, inceed, pretty uniformly the colour of the 
skin, being very dark in the negro, and always white 
in the albino, while it takes all intermediate shades in 
Europeans—flaxen, auburn, brown, black, &c. The 
hair corresponds also with the colour of the eyes; 
light hair seldom, or never, accompanying dark eyes, 
though there are remarkable instances of the converse. 
The hair, as we have ecen, is composed of a root and 
a hollow jointed stem, into which a colouring oi) rises. 
From these facts we can deduce a very rational account 
of the causes, both of baldness and grey hairs,—and it 
is a medica] maxim, to which there are few exceptions, 
that a disease can seldom be cured without knowing its 
cause. If, therefore, we can give our fair readersa 
satisfactory account of the causes of grey hair and bald- 
ness, we put them half in possession of their remedies, 
even though we go no farther; or, at the very least, 
show why no remedy need be tried. If you contract 
by any means the ekin at the roots of the hair, so as to 
compress the tube, and prevent the coloured oil from 
rising, there will only remain the dry body of the hair, 
and it will of course be white. Such a contraction of 
the skin may be produced by cold, by grief or fear, 
and by fever and other diseases, or by old age. 

This gives us a clear explanation why the hair 
becomes grey, and also shows us the utter inefficiency 
of most of the remedies for it. For instance, dye- 
ing:’"—Some persons have been led to adopt this 
artifice under the supposition that the hair being once 
dyed wi!'] remain for ever after of that colour. If they 
had reflected that the dye acts only on the hair above 
the level of the surface, and that the hair continues 
to grow of the objectionable colour, 80 as to require 
a weekly repetition of this disagreeable process, they 
would, we think, have hesitated before they offered 
themselves as willing slaves to so barbarous a practice. 

There is another cause of grey hair, worthy of 
mentioning, as of extensive influence, namely the 
superabundance of lime in the body. The bones are 
well known to be chiefly composed of lime, jelly, and 
oil ; but the lime often predominates so much that the 
bones are rendered extremely brittle. 


Now, ‘his superabundance of lime in the body is 
caused by every sort of intemperance and external 
indulgence, or, in a word, by whatever robs the body 
of its juices. When this occurs, the tubes of the hair 
at the roots seem to be obstructed by this lime; the 
colouring oil cannot of course get into the stem of the 
hair, and it becomes grey, dry, and brittle. Since the 
skin from various causes, a8 we have seen, strangles or 
destroys the hair, the only possible remedies for grey 
hair are such as ehall counteract and remove this state 
of the skin. 

As greyness generally proceeds from the same cause 
as baldness, we ehall reserve the introduction of the 
remedy of this till we have treated of the latter 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
DrcImwEDLY time reigns ag despot in matters of 
feshion, and, though he if most intolerant in his sway, 
uvbody wishes to dislodge him from his position. 
Winter is now upon us, and those who have not pro- 
vided themselves with a warm wrapper will have to do 
80 at once. 

Never, perhaps, was there a greater choice of winter 
mantles, coats, and jackcta than at the present time. 
They are now made in an almost endless varicty of 
materia]; but chiefly in velvet and silk, lined and 
wadded; plush and various kinds of rough and fancy 
cloth; they are ornamevted with trimmings of gimp 
and jet beads, broad silk braid, and velvet ribbons 
decorated with buttons. 

The style of trimming is also varied in design as well 
as material, some being in the »y are and grecque form, 
some lozenge shape, others triai,,ular, aud some with 
plain bands. 

The most graceful among the many, which are now 
appearing, is the Chevalier mantle. It is rather longer 
than those which have hither!o been worn, extending 
more than three parts down the dress, and cut wide and 
flowing. It is ornamentcd with two bands of black 
velvet, three inches in width, these bands have large 
flat jet buttons sewn on them at intervals; and 
are placed in the centre, down the front of each aide of 
the mantle, reaching nearly to the bottom. They 
also extend over the shoulder, and cross each other in 
the centre at the back, where they are terminated by a 
loop and long ends, fini-iied with a button at each end 
of the velvet; they are also terminated in the same 
manuer in the front. 

The sleeves are long, loose, and hanging, looped up 
in the front, with a short bend of the same velvet, and 
finished with a button, so as to show a portion of the 
sleeve of the dress. Theedgesare corded with velvet, 
andthe mantle is finisied at the throat by a uarrow 
collar. 

PALETOT MARTINI.—This paletot is made of grey 
cloth, and is buttoned across the front, with steel 
buttons, like a gentleman's double breasted frock coat, 
with a collar of asimilar cliaracter, made in blue plush, 
and corded with grey silk. it has a pocket on each 
side, with a flap of blue plush, also corded at the edge 
with grey eilk, and a button placedin thecentre. The 
back is drawn in to a narrow band of plush, about six 
or seven inches in length, and finished at each end with 
a steel button. 

The sleeve is coat-shaped with a broad cuff of plush, 
edged with grey silk, and ornamented with three 
buttons. 

VeEsTE FiGARtn1.— This veste is intended to be 
worn in-doors; it may be made either in velvet, cache- 
mire, or merino, and resembles in form a gentleman's 
dreas coat, only not so long at the back. The basque 
is divided as far as the waist, and a plait laid on each 
side, which is decorated with a small round black 
braid, in a scroll) pattern, the edges are all finished with 
a plain row of braid. The front of this vest descends 
very little below the waist and is cut square, and 
buttoned from the throat to the waist with black gimp 
buttons; it is finished at the neck with acollar very 
narrow behind and pointed in the front, over each hip 
is placed a broad flap, ornamented with braid in the 
same manner as the back. 

It has a coat-shaped sleeve, braided at the top to 
form an epaulette; the bottom of the sleeve is cut up 
slightly at the back and edged with a plain row of 
braid. 

DINNER OR EVENING Dress.—This dress is com- 
posed of two skirts: the under one of white silk ; the 
bottom of the skirt is trimined with five bouillonnes of 
white gauze, the upper is of rose coloured silk, the 
bottom is cut out in large scallops, and edged with 
narrow black lace. The ekirt igs cut long enough to 
meet the bou/l/onnes, and between each of the scallops 
is placed a bow and ends of rose coloured ribbon, 
edged with narrow black lace, and fastened to the under 
skirt. 

Low body, cut in ecallops at the top, to match the 
skirt, and edged with black lace, with Louil/onnes of 
white gauze draped across the front; under which is 
worn @ lace chemisette, short sleeves with bouillonnes 
of white gauze, decorated with bows and ends of 
ribbon. 

DreEs8 OF GREEN CACHEMIRE, OR MERINO.—The 


bottom of the Skirt, is trimmed with a ruche of taffetas’ 
of the same shade as the dress, surmounted by two 
rows of black soutache. 

The body is tight fitting, and the back is finished 
With a basque, shaped like a gentleman's dress-coat tai:, 
only much shorter, it is laid in two large plaits, so aa 
to narrow it at the waist; these plaite are confined 
with three tabs, trimmed with soutache, and fastene 4 
down with a black silk button. The front of the body 
is cut open to the chest, very much the same as gentle- 
men’s waistcoats formerly were, and is also cut up from 
the seam under the arm, forming almost @ point in the 
centre of the bosom, where it is fastened. Under this 
body is worn a black silk waistcoat, buttoned down 
the front. 

The waistLand is narrow, and of the eame materia! 
as the dress, and is finished at the side with a rosette 
of Llack silk, from which depends two long and wide 
ends of black silk, drawn together at the bottom, 
and finished with a large tassel of black silk. The 
sleeves are coat-shaped, trimmed at the wrist with a 
narrow ruche like the skirt, and surmounted with 
soutache, and three tabs and buttons, the same as the 
basque, as is also the front of the body. 

Petticoats, this winter, form a very important 
item in ladies’ dress, and are of a most elaborate 
character. They are made in every variety of colour, 
with trimmings of all descriptions; the most prevai!- 
ing, however, ia scarlet cachemire; these usually have a 
band of black, embroidered either in narrow braid or 
silk, laid on a little above the bottom. Some are 
trimmed with narrow scalloped flounces, the edges em- 
broidered in different colours. White cambrio muslin, 
for evening dress, sometimes havea deep hem, with e 
puffing above it, and a border of insertion, worked in 
satin stitch. 

We mentioned last month the entire change in the 
fashion of bonnets, and we take occasion again to 
revert to the subject, because we think many of the 
new shapes are decidedly pretty, though on the whole 
they do not offer such scope for tasteful trimming s9 
formerly. 

The most prevailing shape is smal) and round, 
coming close to the cheeks, and trimmed on the top 
with straight bands of velvet, and having a half square 
of velvet at the back, very much deeorated with jet 
ornaments, and a fall of lace underneath it. 

Some have a piece of soft tulle as a substitute for a 
crown, the front part made in eatin or velvet having 
what is termed a side veil. This is made in grena- 
dine, or tulle, having a narrow ribbon hemmed in at 
the edge. This veil is placed across the front, and 
carried down at each side. 

Ifiats remain as much in favour as ever, and are 
varied and pretty in style. Felt hate, bordered with 
fur, and black velvet, ornamented with birds’ heads, 
of different kinds, are now taking the lead, and aro 
decidedly piquant and pretty. 

There is also a matcriul alteration in the style o> 
head-dresses, the high oruaments being replaced by 
those of a more simple form. Some are made in 
black lace, with lappets falling from the top of the 
head, and crossing each other, and hanging down upon 
the back of the neck, with a flower placed upon tho 
bandeau of hair at the side of the head. 

Invisible nets, covered with beads of a medium size, 
either in gold, coral, pearl, jet, or crystal, are much 
worn by young ladies. ‘These are usually surmounted 
at the side by a flower, or a large shell, made in 
velvet, of a colour which will contrast well with the 
ornaments on the net, and having small marine flowcrs 
and grasses emanating therefrom. 

BriwaL Dresses.—The following are the most 
recent and fashionable bridal costumes of the sea-on. 

A rich white satin dress, trimmed with Brissels 
lace, @ wreath of orange flowers and myrtle, the whole 
figure nearly envelo; ed in a veil of Brussels lace. 

Rich white glacé silk dress, over which was worn & 
Honiton lace skirt, looped up at intervals with bou- 
quets of orange-flow:rs, and jasmine; wrea'h of 
orange-flowers, and jasmine—Honiton lace veil. 


EXPLANATION OF THE COLOURED PLATE. 


(See Steel Fiate Engraving, published simultaneous!y 
with this Number.) 


Ricut Hanp Ficure.—Buil-dresa, of white pou 
de soie, the bottom of the skirt is oruamented with a 
puffing of white tulle, a lace flounce is placed spirally 
round the skirt, and terminated at the top and buttom 
by a bouquet of white roses with green leaves, the top 
of the flounce is tinished with a puffing of tulle. Low 
body, decorated with a white bouillion fringe. 

Lert Hanp Ficure.—Evening dress, of white 
grenadine, the skirt is ornamented with eleven puff- 
ings, over this is worna short skirt bordered with 
scarlet ribbon, outside of which is a narrow ruching 
of white ribbon, edged witb black lace. The body, 
which is very low, is trimmed in a similar manner; 
and under it is worn a low chemisette. In the front 
of the skirt, is placed two roses, and @ bow and ends 
of scarlet ribbon. 
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THE WORK-TABLE 
EDITED BY MADAME BERGER. 


#,* All communications respecting this department should be 
addressed to Madame Berger, at our Office. 


—o— 
POINT LACE STITCHES.—No. III. 
POINT D'ANGLETERRE. 
WE have already described four of the elementary lace 


stitches, which will give to those who have practised 
them a quality to execute others which may appear 
somewhat more intricate. We pass on now to one 
which has a very pretty effect, and is a particularly 
useful stitch, which may be introduced with great ad- 
vantage into embroidery as well as in lacet work; The 
groundwork of this stitch is formed by passing the 
thread across any opening which is to be filled up, and 
fastening it by a stitch at the opposite side to keep it 
in its place; then pass the needle on through a space 


of the ten double stitches. Turn the work again to 
the right side—chain 7, loop in again with a double 
stitch into the loop of the last row. (This forms the 
open point over each leaf.) Chain 4, loop in; chain 
4,loop in with a double stitch; and work 10 more 
double stitches; loop in as before to the centre, and 
continue exactly as described until there are 16 leaves 
and open points round the solid centre. Two of these 
stars are united together just within the open edge, 
leaving it to project ; these form one end of the purse. 
The other end is a solid pattern which will be under- 
stood by referring to the engraving, and the interme- 
diate portion of the purse is filled up with rows of 
solid and open squares alternately, that is by working 
3 double, and 3 chain. The colours of this purse can 
be arranged to suit the taste of the worker, or it can 
be all in one rich colour if preferred, as the ends are 
sufficiently different to be immediately distinguished, 
which is the purpose aimed at when two colours are 
used—the stars may be one colour, and the rest of the 
purse another, which will contrast well with it. 
Crimson and green, or Magenta and black, look well 
together. The fringe round the half of the star is 
formed of several lengths of the same silk tied in with 
a knot at each point to match the colours of the 
purse. The rings may be either steel or gilt.—For 
tllustration, see next page. 


EMBROIDERED FLOUNCE. 
MATERIALS. — Jaconet muslin, Walter Evans and 
Co.’s embroidery cotton, Nos. 8 or 10, and Boar’s-head 
cotton, No. 24. 

The stems are to be sewed over, the leaves and 
spots cut out, and sewed round. The edges and 
wheels are worked in narrow button-hole stitch, also 
the eyelet-holes next the large scallop, and the little 
bars leading from them. The large and outer scallop 


take to auswer inquiries by letter. What you require 
is instructions for oblong netting, the rule for working 
this, shall be given in anearly number. Your writing 
is not bad, but you might improve it by writing more 
carefully and less hurriedly. From the style of your 
letter we should say that you were rather an impulsive 
young lady: 

K. M. Haverty.—The designs are very good, but 
not suitable to our purpose. We have to study times 
and seasons; and you will, if you reflect, see that to 
publish a design for a parasol cover in winter would 


be absurd. The designs will be returned, ifa stampeu 
and addressed envelope is forwarded. 

Mary Dunn PrEscoT.—Your requests shall be 
complied with if possible. In the meantime we would 
call your attention to the design for a curtain in 
netting and darning, which appears in the coloured 
supplement given with No. 12. 


A WEDDING OUTFIT IN JAPAN. 
As might be imagined, from the character of the Go- 


according to the size required for the diamonds, and 
carry the thread back to the other side; when a sufii- 
cient number of threadsare in- 
serted to fill up the space, they 
must be crossed in the same Hi 
manner, taking care to carry the 
thread as in darning, under and 1 
over the first row of lines. A 
spot is then worked on each ’ jhe 
point where the threads cross 
each other, by passing the needle fi, 
under and over the four threads Y 
formed by the diamonds, five or } 
six times round, carrying the 
thread to the next point by twist- ¥ 
ing it twice round the cross line, Wi 

Ali 


ROSETTE OF POINT D'ANGLE- 
TERRE. 


This stitch is of s similar 
character to the preceding one, 
but it is intended for filling up 
smaller spaces. Commence by 
carrying a line across from one 
side to the other, and return by 
twisting the thread eight or ten 
times round the first, so making 
a double twisted line; pass the 
needle on to a space which will 
divide the opening into eight 
divisions, and carry the threads 
backwards and forwards in the 
eame manner as the first. Make 
eight of these double lines, finish 
them with a stitch in the centre 
to fasten them together. Com- 
mence the spot in the centre in 
@ similar manner to the former 
stitch, but work more rounds, 
eight or ten will be required, and 
finish by carrying the thread back 
to the edge by twisting it twice 
round the first foundation line. 


GERMAN PURSE IN 
CROCHET. 
MATERIALS,— Fine purse silk.and 
erochet-hook No. 25, eagle-gauge. 
Commence with the star. Make 
a chain of 9 stitches, unite into a 
circle, under which work 16 
eingle; chain 4, loop in leaving 
1 stitch between—repeat s0 as to 
make 8 loops; make auother row 
over this with 5 chain looping 
into each of the last row; under 
each of these eight loops work 1 single, 5 double, 
1 single. This completes the solid centre of the star, 
Chain 5, loop in to the centre stitch of the 5 double of 
last row—chain 5, 1 treble, in between the escallops ; 
chain 5 and repeat the same all around. On this row 
work 6 chain, looping in short, make 16 Joops of these 
6 chains. To commence the outer row of leaves, chain 
12; on this work 10 double stitches; loop in to the 
last row with 1 double stitch—turn the work; chain 
¥. loop into the 7th double stitch with one double— 
vaain 4, loop in again with a double stitch in the last 
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EMBROIDERED FLOUNCE. 


The wheels are filled 
See fig. 6. 


is worked in broad button-hole. 
in with a rosette of point d’ Angleterre. 


WORK-TABLE CORRESPONDENCE. 
EMMELINE P.—The Patent Diagonal Net can be 
obtained at any Berlin Wool and Fancy Repository. 
We have seen some at Oven’s, 98, Oxford Street, 


three yards wide, at 68. 6d. per ara: alsc at Bryant's, | 


28, Oxford Street, four yards wide, at 5s. 6d. per yard. 


A SUBSCRIBER (Huddersfield)—We cannot under: | 


vernment, woman plays no important part in the history 
of Japan, though, allowing for 


leniency. She occupies a better 


father. In Japan, therefore, it 
is considered more fortunate to 
have daughters than sons, as the 
former ultimately prove a very 
profitable investment. On the 
birth of a son, the event is com- 
memorated by planting a tree, 
which, if the little stranger lives, 
is carefully tended to the day 
of his marriage, when it is cut 
down, and furnishes material for 
a chest, designed expressly to 
hold the wardrobe of the newly- 
wedded pair, 

The marriage, as in China and 
Tartary, is an affair between 
the parents; and the wishes of 
the young people themselves 
are never consulted. The bride 
is usually in her fifteenth year; 
but maturity being early de- 
veloped, wedlock may be con- 
tracted at a still younger age, and 
the mother is often a child herself. 
Marriage is a religious ceremony, 
and is celebrated with great 
pomp and many forms, in a 
public temple, in presence of the 
priests and idols, and the frionds 
and kindred of both parties. The 
priest blackens the pearly teeth 
of the bride, using for this pur- 
pose the same indelible lacquer 
applied to coal-scuttles, and other 
similar japan-ware; and this 
serves, from that time to her 
death, to notify, like the wedding- 
ring of Europe, that she has 
entered the marriage state. 

A wedding outfit in Japan ie 
of rather a curious character, 
and as some of our readers may 
feel interested in knowing cf 
what it consists, we subjoin a list of what is considered 
indispensable. 

To commence with the wardrobe. There is first @ 
white wedding-dress, embroidered with gold or silver; 
four other dresses—one with a red, a second with a 
black ground, one plain white, a fourth plain yeiiow; 
a number of gowns, both lined and single, and all the 
other requisites of a wardrobe, as girdles, batliag- 
gowne, under-robes, both fine and evarse, a tuxk 
furred robe for a bed-gown; mattress, bedclothea, 
pillows, gloves, carpets, bed-curtains; a silk cap; a 


position in the family, from not 
entailing any charge at her mar- 
riage, as a bride receives no 
dowry, but, on the contrary, is 
presented by her husband with 
a handsome donation, which is 

invariably appropriated by her 
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furred cotton cap; long and short towels; a cloak, a | 


covering for a roriom; a bag with a mixture of , 


bran. wheat, and dried herbs, to be used in washing } i 


the face: also a bag of toothpicks; some skeins of 
thin twine, made of twisted paper, for tying up the 
hair; a small hand-mirror: a little box of medi- 
cines; a small packct ofthe best columbac, for painting 
the lips: several kinds of paper, for doing up packages , 
also paper for writing letters; a kollo (a kind of 
harp); a samsi (a guitar) ; small chest for holding 
paper; an inkhorn; a pin-Cushion; several sorts of 
needles ; a box of combs; mirror with its stand: a 
mixture for blacking the teeth; curling-tongs fur the 
hair; scissors; @ lettercase; a Case of razors; seVveras 
small boxes, varnished or 
made of ozier; dusters; a 


rous alterations in size and shape at the behest of 
Fashion has retained the came essential character- 
istics ever since. 


TO GROW PLANTS IN MOSS. 
Fir a pot with coarse moss of any kind, in the same 
manner as it would be filled with earth, and place a 
cutting or aseed in this moss; it will succeed admi- 
rably, especially with plants destined to ornament a 
drawing-room. In such a situation, plants grown in 
moss will thrive better than in garden-mould, and 
possess the very great advantare of not causing dirt 
by the earth washing out of the: when watered. For 


THF TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


RES1L ORATION OF VIOLET CoLouR,—A writer in the 
Technologist says Your readers may probably be 
interested in the following description of a proccss ‘vr 
restoring the colour to violet silk, after its extraction 
by acid. It is well known that epirits of hartshorn 
will act upon black under similar circumstances, bu! ! 
am not aware that any chemical sgent has hithe 
been put forward, as a restorer of violet; and I clii.. 
to be the originator of the experiment, with the resul' 
of which I am very well pleased. After applying to 
several chemists and drugyists on the subject, and 
failing to hear of anything that would answer the pur- 

pore, it occurred to me to 
try the todine process, which 


case of articles for dressing 
the hair; an iron for 
emoothing linen; a tub 
with two handle¢; a small 
dagger, with a white sheath, 
in a little bag (thought to 
drive away evil epiriis, and 
to preserve from inkectious 

exhalations — a quality 
ascribed also to the swords 
worn by men); complimen- 

tary cards, made of paper, 
variously coloured, and gilt 
or silvered at the ends to 
tie round presents; nosi, 
a epecies of edible sea-, 
weed, of which small pieces 
are attached to every con- 
gratulatory present; silk 
thread ; a small tub to hold 
flour; eeveral slender bam- 
boos, used in hanging out 
clothes to dry; circular 
fans; common fans; fire 
tureens and—a bench 
for eupporting the elbows 
when the owner has no- 
thing todo! Several books 
are also added. 


STRAW BONNETS. 
Straw bonnets and hats 
were originally made in 
Italy. The Italian, or, as 
they are more commonly 
called, the ‘ Leghorn” hats, 
are made of slender straws 
from a especies of bearded 
wheat, which is grown ex- 
pressly for the hat manu- 
facture. The making of 
these Leghorn hats gives 
employment to large num- 
bers of the Italian pea- 
santry, and an old con- 
vent, now and then, has to 
eufer transformation into 
a straw hat establishment. 
It was not long before the 
Italian hat was adopted by 
the French, and a little 
more than a hundred years 
ago it was introduced into 
England. This hat con- 
sisted of nothing more thar 
an enormous circle of 
straw with a central skull- 
cap cf the same material. 
It was, therefore, better 
fitted to receive the changes 
in form through which it 
was destined to pass than 
would have been the case 
if it had consisted of a 
more elaborate design. 
Many a chase after a blown- 
away hat induced the ladies 
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is employed for the pur- 
pose of obliterating blota of 
marking ink from linen; 
although the process is 
doubtless well known to 
most of your readers, it 
may be as well to describe 
the plan adopted :—First, 
brush with tincture of 
iodine the portion of fabric 
affected; after a few ge- 
conds well saturate the 
epot with a solution of hy- 
posulphite of soda, and 
dry gradually in the air; 
the colour will then be 
perfectly restored. I 
should have stated that I 
was induced to try the ex- 
periment described above, 
in consequence of my 
knowledge of some of the 
chemical properties of 
fodine, dnd its relation to 
the colour in question ; in- 
deed, it is well known that 
fodine derives ite name 
from the violet vapour 
which it exhales when vo- 
latilized.” 

To CLEAN Furs.—Strip 
the fur articles of their 
stuffing and binding, and 
lay them, as much as possi- 
ble, in a slanting position. 
They must then be seub- 
jected to a very brisk 
brushing with etiff 
clothes-brush; after this, 
any moth-eaten parts must 
be cut out, and be neatly 
replaced by new bits of fur 
to match. Sable, chincih- 
la, squirrel, fitch, &c. should 
be treated as follows ;— 
Warm a quantity of new 
bran in a pan, taking care 
that it does not burn, to 
prevent which it must be 
actively stirred. When 
well warmed, rub it tho- 
roughly into the fur with 
the hand. Repeat thistwo 
or three times: then shake 
the fur, and give it another 
sharp brushing until free 
from dust. White furs, er- 
mine, &c., may be cleaned 
as follows :—Lay the fur on 
a table and rub it well with 
bran made moist with warm 
water. Rub until dry,and 
afterwards with dry bran. 
The wet bran should be 
put on with a flannel, and 
then dry with a piece of 
book muslin. The light 
furs, in addition to the 
above, should be well rub- 


to set their wits to work 
in order that they might 
put an end to the vexa- 
tions which were caused 
them by their broad and flapping hat-brims. These 
they soon learned to fasten down upon the sides with 
ribbons, thus forming the so-called ‘*gipsy hat,” and 
making the first approach to a bonnet. Various 
unsuccessful attempts were made to modify the native 
ugliness of this form of bat; but no radical change 
took place until about the year 1790, when, the hinder 
part of the brim proving troub!csome, some woman of 
fashion in a fit of spleen cut it off. Thusa secund 
advance was made towards the méddern bonnet. As 
if this had been a signal for the overthrow of the then 
reigning fashions, numerous new ehapes of hats or 
bonnets began to appear. From all these changes 
the legitimate bonnet came out triumphant, and, not- 
withstanding its protean character, despite its nume- 


GERMAN PURSE IN OBOCHET. (Seo page 428.) 


transportation, plants rooted in moss are eaid (and 
with justice) to be better adapted, on account of their 
lightness. 

The explanation of the practice seems to be this: 
that the moss, being well rammed into the pot, and 
afterwards eurjected to continual watering, is soon 
brought into a state c! decomposition, when it be- 
comics avery pure vegetable mould; and it is well 
known that pure vegetab!e mould is the most proper 
of all materials for the grow:h uf almost all kinds of 
plants. Another advantage is, that the moss will 
not retain more moigture than precisely the quantity 
best adapted to the absorbent powers of the root, & 
condition which can ecartely te obtamed with any 
certainty by the use of earth. 


bed with magnesia, or 8 
piece of book-muslin after 
the bran process. 

To MAKE PoMATUM wItH WATER AND Wax.— 
These are two substances that do not unite, unless the 
following original plan be adopted. Put into a new 
glazed earthen pot six ounces of river water and two 
ounces of white wax, in which you must previously 
put a rather large quantity of galts of tartar. The 
vesse] should then be placed upon a large fire, a consi- 
derable heat being required to be successful in the 
munufacture of this article, which, when cold, will be 
found to be a very superior oil for the hair. 

FuMIGATING PasTILLEs.—Benzoin, two drachms; 
cascarilla, one drachm; myrrh, two scruples; 
oi] of nut and cloves, of each twenty drops; 
nitrate of potash, one drachm; charcoal, twelre 


drachms; mucilage of gum tragacantb, enough. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 


Bronze ror Brass.—One ounce of muriate of am- 
monia, half an ounce of alum, and a quarter of an 
ounce of arsenic, dissolved in a pint of strong vinegar, 
will make a good bronze for brass work. 


Lacquer For Brass.—Take of rectified spirits of 
wine, two quarts, and three pounds of seed lac, picked 
particularly clean, and clear of all black and brown 
speca and pieces, a u;on that depends the entire beauty 
of the lacquer; add them together, keep them warm, 
and shake them often. 


DEcocTION OF SARSAPARILLA.—Take of Sarsapa- 
rilla root, sliced, four ounces; boiling water, four 
pints. Macerate for four hours in a vessel lightly co- 
vered, and placed near the fire; then take out the 
sarsaparilia, and bruise it. Return it again to the 
liquor, and macerate in a similar manner for four 
hours more, first adding of raspings of guaiacum wood, 
bark of saseafras root, liquorice root, bruised, of each 
one ounce: bark of mezereon root, three drachms. 
Finally strain. It is commonly given in conjunction 
with some mild mercurial pill. The dose is a quarter 
of a pint, repeated three or four times a day, or half a 
pint twice a day. 


Raspits.—Rabbits are naturally vegetable eaters. 
Among their favourite sorts of food are the finer 
grasses, green stalks of corn, vetches, milk-thistles, 
turnip tops, lettuces, vine leaves, colewort, and cabbage 
leaves; clover, tares, the tender tops of furze, hare- 
parsley, carrots, parsnips, the leaves and roots of white 
beet, and Jerusalem artichokes. When rabbits are 
kept in continement, they may be fed with any of the 
above-mentioned vegetables ; but some of them should 
be used rather sparingly, especially cabbage leaves, 
which are apt to disorder their bowels; and indeed 
too much moist food of any kind may make them pot 
bellicd. A mixture of dry corn food and juicy vege- 
table food will be found most conducive to the preser- 
vation of their health. In the summer time, when 
plenty of the leaves and stalks of plants may be ob- 
tained, rabbits, freely allowed to feed on them, should 
also be furnished with bran, oats, oatmeal, or split 
peas. Inand near London, rabbits are often kept a 
great deal on grains from malt, in which case they 
should not be suffered to eat very many succulent 
vegetables, as cabbages, coleworts, or turnip tops. 
Grains may be advantageously mixed with bran, 
pollard, oatmeal, or barley-meal. A little fine fresh 
hay should be frequently given to rabbits kept chiefly 
on any sort of moist food. 


ApopLexy.—Although an attack of apoplexy comes 
on for the most part suddenly and unexpectedly, yet 
it is often preceded by appearances which give warn- 
ing of its approach. These are a high colour of the 
whole face, giddiness or vertigo, sparks or flashes of 
light before the eyes, noises in the ears, bleeding at the 
nose, and pain in the head. The danger in such cases 
may most commonly be averted by bleeding and ab- 
stemious diet, to be continued till these symptoms are 
removed. When a person is unfortunately attacked by 
apoplexy, the first step should be to open the cravat 
and collar, so as to leave the neck free: if it be a short 
time after a meal, or if the last meal has been of an 
indigestible character, the stomach should be emptied 
by an emetic, or by tickling the throat with the finger, 
without waiting for a physician, and at the same time 
@ vein or two should be opened, so as to produce a free 
flow of blood, which should be continued, if the face 
is flushed and red, till relief is obtained. Subsequent 
treatment will, of course, be directed by a medical at- 
tendant. Great care should be taken in such cases that 
no attempt is made to arouse the person by rubbing or 
any sort of stimulation, internal or external, as these 
can only do harm. Paralysis, or palsy, is sometimes 
& consequence of apoplexy, but it is more commonly 
produced by causes of a different character, and con- 
stitutes a different disease. 


Wasnt CoLours FoR Maps, &c.—Yellow: Gamboge 
dissolved in water.—Red: trazil dust steeped in 
vinegar and alum added ; or litmus dissolved in water, 
aud spirits of wine added; or cochineal steeped in 
water strained, and gum arabic added.— Blue: Saxon 
blue diluted with water; or, litmus rendered blue by 
adding distilled vinegar.—Green: Distilled verdigris 
dissolved in water, and gum added; or sap-green 
dissolved in water, and alum added ; or litmus rendered 
green by adding prepared kali to ita solution. 


To Make A SILVER GuaRD CHAIN As NEw.—Put 
it in single rows on a shovel or piece of sheet iron over 
a clear fire till it becomes hot (blood red); then im- 
merse it in a basin of cold water in which there is about 
a teaspoonful of oil of vitriol thoroughly mixed; it will 
in a short time assume a dead white :—To render the 
external links bright, polish with a steel guard with 
soap and water—if not a good white apply a little pearl- 
ash with the brush. 


VARIETIES. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 


Tre Hoty LAND.—Then once more I bowed my 
head. Itis no shame to have weptin Palestine. 2 
wept when I saw Jerusalem; I wept when I tay in 
the starlight at Bethlehem; I wept on the blessed 
shores of Galilee. My hand was no less Arm on the 
rein, my finger did not tremble on the trigger of my 
pistol when I rode with it in my right hand along the 
shore of the blue sea. My eye was not dimmed by 
those tears, nor my heart in aught weakened. Let 
him who would sneer at my emotion close this volume 
here, for he will find little to his taste in my journey- 
ings through the Holy Land.—7Zhe Traveller in the 
East. 

Happiness.—The idea hrs been transmitted from 
generation to generation, that happiness is one large 
and beautiful precious stone, a single gem so rare, that 
all search after it is vain, all effort for it hopeless. It 
is not so. Happiness is a Mosaic composed of many 
smaller stones. Each taken apart and viewed singly, 
may be of little value, but when all are grouped to- 
gether, and judiciously combined and set, they farma 
pleasing and graceful whole —a costly jewel. Trample 
not under foot, then, the little pleasures which a 
gracious providence scatter: in the daily path, and 
which, in eager search aiter some great and exciting 
joy, we are so apt to overlook. Why should we always 
keep our eyes fixed on tle bright, distant horizon, 
while there are so many lovely roses in the garden in 
which we are permitted to walk? The very ardour 
of our chase after happiness, may be the reason that 
she so often eludes our grasp. We pantingly strain 
after her when she has been graciously brought nigh 
unto us. 


A Home Tyrant.—Fastidiousness is a dreadful 
weapon of domestic tyranny. Many a household can 
tell the grinding power of a selfishness which disguises 
itself under the form of delicacy of tastes and habits. 
Many are the tears of vexation, anxiety, mortification, 
and dissappointment, occusioned by the unfeeling 
temper and inconsiderate exactions which are the 
legitimate fruit of undue attention to personal comfort. 
One must be little observant of what is about him, if 
he have not sometimes been driven by the ingenious 
requisitions of the self-indulgent, to wish that the hair- 
shirt, the pulse-and-water, and the flinty bed of the 
anchorite could be tried for the information of such. 
Providence seems often to discipline these people by 
increasing the sensitiveness they have voluntarily 
induced or cherished, until it becomes a tormenting 
want, which nothing in nature is capable of allaying. 
They are crushed by the gods their own hands have set 
up.—Mrs. Kirkland. 


SwaALLows.—In Sweden the swallows, ag soon as 
the winter begins to approach, plunge themselves into 
the lakes, where they remain asleep and hidden under 
the ice till the return of the summer ; when, revived 
by the new warmth, they come out from the water 
and fly away as formerly. While the lakes are frozen, 
if somebody will break the ice in those parts where it 
appears darker than the rest, he will find masses ef 
swallows—cold, asleep, and half dead; which, by 
taking out of their retreat and warming, either with 
his hands or before a fire, lhe will see gradually to 
vivify again and fly. In otlier countries they retire 
very often to the caverns, under the rocks. As many 
of these exist between the city of Caen and the sea, on 
the banks of the river Orne, there are found sometimes 
during the winter piles of swallows suspended in these 
vaults, like bundles of grapes. We have witnessed the 
same thing in Italy; where, a3 well as in France, it is 
considered very lucky by the inhabitants when swal- 
lows build nests on their habitations. 


Our DersctTivE Force.—The detective officer 
knows the thief, not only individually but generically. 
On a moment’s inspection, though he has never seen 
the specimen before, he will at once distinguish him 
from the decent workman, and even from the half- 
honest vagabond, as certainly as Linnxus could recog- 
nise a cryptogamic plant, or Cuvier separate the or- 
ganic remains of vertebrate and crustaceous animals. 
After hearing a cursory description in the ‘Hue and 
Cry,” of some depredator from Liverpool or Glasgow, 
the accomplished detective will mark his man among 
the thousands of faces in a full night in Covent 
Garden, with such precision that he does not hesitate 
to run the risk of immediately apprehending him 
without a warrant. When we remember the serious 
consequences to an officer of thus seizing an innocent 
person, the frequency of such captures and the rarity 
of mistakes are a singular testimony to the gencric 
character of criminality. The person seized is very 
often not the actual offender; but he is always a 
member of the great criminal corporation, and as such, 
will have so many little secrets from which it is desi- 
rable to avert attention, that he is glad to get out of 
immediate trouble, and reluctant to raise actions for 
damages, or to be in any shape very clamorous about 
his legal rights. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROCS. 


A CELESTIAL Con.— Why is wit like a Chinese lady's 
foot? Because brevity is the sole of it! 


No woman should paint, except sie who has lost the 
power of blushing. 


@F you would have an idea of the ocean in storm 
just imagine four thousand hills and four thousand 
mountains, all drunk, chasing one another over newly- 
ploughed ground, with lots of caverns in it, for them 
to step into now and then —American Paper. 


“IT am willing to split hairs with my opponent a!l 
day if he insists on it,” said a very distinguished Ame- 
rican lawyer, in a speech at the bar.—* Split that then,” 
said the opponent, pulling w coarse specimen from his 
own head, and extending it.—*' May it please the court, 
I didn’t say istles!” 

“WOULD you not love to gaze on Niagara for ever ?” 
said a romantic young girl to her less romantic com- 
panion.—*“ Oh, no,” said he, shouldn't like to have a 
cataract always in my eye.” 


“Waar shall we name our little boy?” said a young 
wife to her husband,—* Call him Peter.”—* Oh, no, I 
never knew anybody named Peter that could earn his 
aalt.”—*‘* Well, call him Salt Veter, then!” 


Aw Eastern paper gays, ‘There is a bank in the West 
with @ capital stock of coon skins.” There is a bank ut 
the East with a capital stock of codfish. It is the Bank 
of Newfoundland.— Amer ican Paper. 


“You are a Yankee,” said a fellow, tauntingly, to his 
neighbour.—* Well, sir, am no more responsible for 
having been born a Yaukee, than you are for having 
been born an ass.” 


Look here, ma!” said a young lady just commenc- 
ing to take lessons in painting, “‘see my painting; can 
you tell me what it is ?”—Ma, after looking at it rome 
time, answered, ‘‘ Well, it is either a cow or a rosebud— 
I’m sure I can’t tell which.” 


ABSOLUTE Fact.—Angry Diltor : Here's your 
money, dolt! Now tell me why your master wrote 
eighteen letters about that paltry sum ?”— Simple Shop- 
boy: ‘I’m sure I cant't tell, sir; but if you'll excuse 
me, sir, I think it was because seventeen letters did not 
fetch it.” 


HarD NAMES.—A postmaster, puzzling out a very 
uncertain superscription to an Irish letter, jocosely re- 
marked to an intelligent son of Erin, who stood by, that 
the Irish brought a hard set of names to this country. 
* That’s a fact, yer honour,” replied the Irishman; ‘but 
they get harder ones after they arrive here,”"— American 
Paper. 

A PRACTICAL JOKE was once attempted to be played 
on Lord Erskine, as he went one day to Westminster 
Hall, with his ample bag crammed full of briefs. Some 
waggish barristers hired a Jew’s boy to go and ask him 
if he had any “old clo’ to sell?”—“ No, you little imp,” 
exclaimed the indignant counsellor, ‘they are all new 
suits.” 

Love’s REAson.—* Bridget,” said a lady to her ser- 
vant, Bridget Conley, ‘‘ who was that man you were 
talking with so long at the gate last night ?”’—* Sure, 
no one but me eldest brother, ma'am,” replied Bridget, 
with a flushed cheek. —‘‘ Your brother? I didn't 
know you had a brother. What is his name?”’— 
“ Barney Octoolan, ma‘am.”—*“ Indeed! hew comes it 
that bis name is not the same as yours®?”—* Troth, 
ma'am,” replied Bridget, ‘‘he has been married 
once.” 


A FARMER told a friend of his who had come from 
town for a few days’ shooting, that he once had an ex- 
cellent gun that went off upon a thief coming into the 
house, although not charged. ‘*‘ Wonderful gun, indeed,” 
said the sportsman, ‘but how didit happen? Must have 
been an Irish gun.” “Not at all,” said the farmer; ‘‘the 
thief and it went off together, and before I had time to 
charge him with it.” 


“MADAM,” said a polite traveller to a testy landlady, 
‘if I see proper to help myself to the milk, is there any 
impropriety in it ?’—‘*I don’t know what you mean; 
but if you mean to insinuate that there is anything 
nasty in that milk, Ill give you to understand that you've 
struck the wrong house! There ain’t a first hair in the 
milk; for as soon as Dorothy Ann told me the cat was 
drowned in it, I went and strained it over!” The hor- 
rified young man declined partaking of the cat-flavourcd 
milk.— American Papor. 


A PLAIN ProrosaL.— When Dr. Johnson asked the 
Widow Porter to be his wife, he told ber candidly that 
he was of mean extraction, that he had no money, 
and that he had an uncle hanged. The widow replied 
that she care-l nothing for his parentage, that she had 
no money herself, and though she had not had a relative 
hanged, she had fifty who deserved hanging. So they 
made a match of it. 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC. 


(CoMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR ‘‘ Bow BELLs.”) 


Hu Catarina Mazurka Brillante. 


COMPOSED BY EDWARD WHITEIIOUSE. 


INTRODUCTION. 2. 
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